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Another Great Industry 
Comes to the Port of Newark/ 
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As a logical step in its aggressive sales plan to develop eastern 
markets for Pacific Coast lumber and timber, the Weyerhaeuser 
Forest Products Company now has under construction at the 
Port of Newark an immense re-distributing plant, which, when 
completed, will make this port one of the foremost lumber 
trading centers on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

The accessibility of the Port of Newark via the all-water 
route from the Pacific Coast; its unparallelled rail, water and 
highway transportation facilities; and its strategic proximity 
to the richest trading centers of the East, were the determin- 
ing factors in its selection for the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Dis- 
tributing Plant. 


These same advantages are already helping a score of national 
manufacturers to effect quicker, cheaper distribution to a 
market that comprises more than 30,000,000 people and_in- 
cludes virtually one half of the most densely populated cities 


in the United States. 


Why not let the Department of Public Affairs prepare a 
complete survey of the possible benefits which the location 
of a factory or warehouse at the Port of Newark might. bring 
to your business? Choice sites, improved with rail sidings, 
paved roadways, sewerage systems and abundant power and 
light resources are still available on most reasonable terms. 
For complete information write for Booklet T86. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND— Mayor—Newark, New Jersey 


©The PORTof NEWARK 
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CHRYSLER “70” Pioneer of a New Order 








Before the advent of the 
Chrysler “‘70” two and a half 
years ago the better cars 
were ona fairly even footing 
with practically nothing but 
price to set one apart from 
the other. 


At that time Walter P.Chry- 
sler sensed the general public 
dissatisfaction with existing 
car performance. 


He recognized thatmotoring 


Thus the Chrysler““70” became the pioneer of a 
new order of motoring and today more than 
ever emphasizes theleadershipit then assumed. 


For Chrysler was the first stock car to give 
a speed of 70 miles and more per hour, an 
acceleration of 5 to 25 miles in 7% seconds 
and gasoline economy of 20 miles to the 
gallon with such performance. 





POWER 


needs had developed to a point where the 
public demanded superior, faster and safer 
transportation; a car with longer life; greater 
comfort, more easy to handle and quicker to 
accelerate in the maze of traffic. 


Other advanced features 
were a motor with a seven- 
bearing crank-shaft in that 
price class; oil-filter, air- 
cleaner, an exclusive spring 
mounting eliminating side 
sway even at highest speeds, 
and self-equalizing hydraulic 
four-wheel brakes. 


Coupled with these unheard 
of mechanical perfections 
was a newness of design 
which provided comfort and roadability; a 
beauty that immediately won the approval of 
the most discriminating. 


So great was the manifest superiority of the 
Chrysler “70” that it immediately exercised a 
marked influenceon the entireindustry—anin- 
fluencethat hasgrownwitheachpassingmonth. 


But there has not yet appeared a single car, no 


matter what its outward resemblance to Chry- 
sler, or that has adopted some of the features 
that Chryslerintroduced,which does the things 
that Chrysler does as Chrysler does them. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


NEW CHRYSLER “70” PRICES 


Coach, $1395; Roadster, $1525; Royal Coupe, $1695; Brougham, $1745; Sedan, $1545; Royal 
Sedan, $1795; Crown Sedan, $1895. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles Per Hour 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIMB. 


Babbitt 
Sirs: 

Who can blame Subscriber Coward and 
his friend for having a disagreement while 
playing the new game, “Babbitt”? The 
definition of a Babbitt published in Time, 
July 26, [MISCELLANY, p. 29] was most 
vague. Why not be specific, if you set 
yourselves up as authorities? . .. Is it 
part of the game to point at a specimen, 
crying out its name, as in ‘Beaver’? 

HILDA RENTCHLER 

Boston, Mass. 

Practice varies 
and crying out. 
these trimmings make “Babbitt” 
more exhilarating. The original 
Babbitt—George F.—as created by 
Author Sinclair Lewis, possessed 
the following: 

Head—large, pink, heavy. 

Hair—brown, thin, dry. 

Nose—Sloping, blunt, heavy spec- 
tacle-dented. 

Chin—overfleshed, strong. 

Cheeks—pads. 

Hands—puffy, unroughened. 

Body—well-fed. 

Legs—thick. 

Feet—plump. 

Expression in slumber—babyish. 

Expression in thought—“‘gets 
things done.” 

General expression — extremely 
married, prosperous. 

Clothes — standard, brown or 


about pointing 
Some hold that 


gray; white piping in vest. (He 
would feel naked without fountain 
pen and silver pencil in _ vest 
pocket.) 


Neck-tie—purple knitted or tap- 
estry with stringless brown harps 


among blown palms;  snakehead 
stick-pin with opal eyes. 
Jewelry—Boosters’ Club lapel 


button; elk-tooth watch-chain pen- 
dant. 
Spectacles—huge, frameless, with 
gold ear-crooks. 
Shoes—black, 
ing.—ED. 


laced, uninterest- 


Pessimist 


Sirs: 
I am of the opinion that Time th» 


weekly newsmagazine is the best organ 
giving us the best and most important 
news in the most condensed form, but it 
does not reflect reality of the TIME we 
are living now. As per contents in reality: 
National Affairs  crcccccccseeee ecosoeeescsecoee Uncertain 
Foreign News ... Suspicious 


















The TROEBETS  crccerersrscrerrecessrinencccveneccesecees Shallow 
CinEMA  eccosees .Pornographic 
Music oe ..Mostly jazz 
Education Insufficient 
Medicine we Ctentific 
Religion Contradictions 
The Press Sensations 
BeisesTany — ccqsnnsipenctniinetmmen Worthless 
Milestones Soft Mush 
Sport usw sesenaie srssssseeeees SCLESS 
Business & Finance .. Dollar Chasing 
BT cceeennnnivncmeneenananatiied Mostly Lawless 
Books Not worth reading 
SS ee ae einen Loss of Time 
Take it or leave it.... 


M. J. DESIRE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Grandson Wrong 


Sirs: 

Possibly, Grandson Ulysses (Time, Aug. 
9, Po.iTicAL Notes, p. 10) may be in 
error in believing that the General was 
christened Hiram Ulysses. 

I have in my possession two signatures— 
one written just after the unwilling cadet 
had been received at West Point—‘‘U. H. 
Grant, Georgetown, Ohio”; the other, not 
long after graduation—‘U. H. Grant, 4’ 
Inf.” 

Evidently, 
versed. 


Grandson has the names re- 


CHARLES PLATT 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Navy Lore 
Sirs: 

Time, Aug. 2, p. 6, ARMY AND Navy, 
“The Naval Committee last week went 


through the usual formality of investigat- 
ing the disaster after it had happened.” 
Check up on the word “Committee.” Ex- 
cept for purely social functions commit- 
tees are rarely appointed in the Navy... . 
C. C. CHAMPION JR. 
Lieut., U. S. N. 
Navy Department 
Bureau of Aeronautics 
Washington, D. C. 


In Montana 
Sirs: 

I note in Time, Aug. 2, a letter from 
Terrell Croft, Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, 


stating that your July 12 issue was de- 
livered by the Mexican postman at 4 p. m. 
on July 14 to his address. I'll admit that 
in this case TIME made good time. How- 
ever, I wish to advise the gentleman from 
Yucatan that Montana is always to be 


READING AGAINST TIME? 
TRY TIME; IT’S TERSE 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


_ Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
send me a bill ($5.00). 


Name 
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found on the map, and is not in the 
slow” class by any means. Your issue 
of Aug. 2 was received by me at 9 a. m. 
this morning, Aug. 1. It happened to 
be Sunday, which accounts for the delay. 
As it is, I am answering your letter of 


tomorrow, today. 
Harry A. Vacc* 
Saco, Mont. 


Bunbury Flayed 
Sirs: 

Subscriber Bunbury’s letter in Time, 
Aug. 2, p. 2, leads me to set at rest 
any idea that other New Yorkers may 
share his opinion regarding the reprints 
of Time’s Printers’ Ink advertisements. 

I, for one, have been favorably impressed 
with the apt manner in which some live 
ad agency’s copy writer has caught Time's 
style. His production of snappy copy has 
averaged as well if not better than any 
issue of Time. You will be frank to 
admit, I am sure, that not all of your 
staff members can maintain the swift 
pace set for them by the master author 
of TimMe’S unique manner of expression. 
You are fortunate in having this series 
in the hands of one who could take his 
place among your capable group of report- 
ers without your readers ever missing a 
bit of your clever flow of prose. 

You use good judgment in allowing your 
subscribers to read this series. Among 
them are many who control advertising 
appropriations and yet they may never see 
Printer’s Ink. It also seems to me that 
such good imitations of your style and 
thorough explanations of your functions 
should bring you subscribers as well as 
advertising from the army of Printer’s Ink 


readers. 
T. B. MEEK 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

As one who has followed closely Time's 
style since a casual news-stand acquaint- 
ance many months ago, I disagree with Mr. 
Bunbury’s letter in Time, Aug. 2, p. 2. 

In my opinion you have been compli- 
mented in the Printers’ Ink series of ad- 
vertisements by an almost perfect repro- 
duction of your vein and phraseology. 

Printers’ Ink finds its way to my desk 
occasionally, and I have noticed your 
advertisements but they have been so sur- 
rounded by the claims of other publications 
that I have never given them careful con- 
sideration. 

The re-prints in TIME, however, always 
get attention when I am _ making my 
weekly cover-to-cover survey of your excel- 
lent paper. I believe, therefore, that they 
earry your message to a wider audience 
and afford your readers the entertainment 
of comparing the imitation with the 
original. 


A. J. LorD 
New York, N. Y. 
Preserves All 
Sirs: 


For years I have been trying to devise 
a means of preserving a record of Current | 
History in my library in a form that would | 
be compact, concise and complete. . 

Time has done it, with a utility which 
leaves nothing to be desired. The weekly 
issue may be read, loaned, clipped, or lost; 
the bound volume preserves them all. Here 
you may‘eat your cake, and have it too. 

If you can see that a bound volume 3 
always included with my subscription, you 
will be doing me a real favor. 


Check enclosed. 

R. W. EATON. 
CG Vol. VII (Jan.-June 1926) is | 
now ready for distribution. To | 
subscribers cost is $1.65; to 
others $3.00—EbD. 


*Able president, Farmers & Merchants | 
State Bank.—Eb. 


SOOO 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at_The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Disease 
vs. Health 


Defendant ignored symptoms, refused 
to put in a defense. When apprehended 
at his office he was found guilty and 
brought before the court for sentence. 


Judge: You are hereby sentenced 
to lose ten years from 
your life and to pay fines 
of thirty thousand dollars 
in lowered ability during 


the time left you. 


Defendant: But..... but my family 
i my whole life..... 
I’m in my prime..... 
i can’t atofd..... 
Judge: Next case. 


eeeeeeeoeo ee 


ALIKE to men and women who ignore 
constipation and to those who await 
each attack before applying a remedy 
there comes a day of X-ray pictures or 
a physician’s diagnosis. It may be ulcers, 
appendicitis, tumors, diseases of kidney, 
liver or heart. Life is shortened. Earning 
hility cut in half. No more play. Pain 
and poverty till the end. 


More body-knowledge needed 
Learn about the inner workings of the 
body and possess a 4-day trial of a 
famous, non-medicinal, dietless, nature- 
given preventive of all constipation. This 
requires merely the sending of the coupon 
below. Thousands thank this offer for 
renewed heaith and safety from disease. 
You—no one ~should neglect it. 


Constipation ~ :naternal poisoning — is 





19% 8.0 Co. (N. J.) 


Cit 


~ 


often hidden. Its victims are numbered 
in millions, yet nine-tenths do not know 
their ill, In the bends and folds of the 
five-foot-long intestine particles of food- 
waste lodge. These are breeding places 
for parasitical germs that manufacture 
poison. The blood-stream is polluted. 
First symptoms are headaches, jumpy 
nerves, insomnia, listlessness, debility; 
eventual results ‘are serious diseases. 


We cannot rely on gymnastic exercises 
to counteract constipation; these fre- 
quently strain most seriously. Nor on 
diets or special foods, since as diet ex- 
perts insist, ulcerations or kidney disease 
may come from the wrong self-eliminating 


foods. 


The new nature-given health 


Now, thousands have found real free- 
dom from all constipation, hidden or 
otherwise. This, with perfect safety to 
the rest of the body. They are new-made. 
Possessed of physical vigor and nerve 
contentment. Night and morning, as 
regularly as they brush their teeth, they 
take a swallow of the nut-tasting, phy- 
sician-recommended Nujol, the clear 
liquid derived from Nature. 


Nujol has the marvelous power to work on 
the food debris alone, to soften masses in 
the intestines, and to keep all moving out- 
ward, regularly, thoroughly. It never in- 
terferes with digestion, and can be safely 


en Years from your Life 
$ 30,000 in fines 


Test Yourself 
with this offer 


Millions of men and women, 
unknowing, have the constipa- 
tion which brings shortened 
life and lowered ability. A 
4-day trial offers nature’s way 
to freedom. Not a medicine or 
laxative. Note the greater 
energy toward end of test. 
It is proof. 
See coupon below 


taken even in sickness or convalescence. 
Nujol isin fact recommended by physicians 
for expectant and nursing mothers, for 
youngest babies and for elderly people 
as well as for men and women in athletic 
prime. 


Your difference in feelings even after 
using only the 4-day trial bottle of Nujol 
(that offered in the coupon) will tell you 
how much you have suffered in the past 
from hidden constipation. Though your 
internal poisoning may have been very 
slight, beginning to get safely rid of 
every trace of it is a thousand times 
worth the trouble of sending this coupon. 


If you go straightway to your druggist 
and obtain a full sized Nujol to start 
taking it tonight, you should still send 
the coupon for the book, “Defeating the 
Enemy of Health.” This comes in handy 
many times for self and family. No 
money necessary for book. And while 
Nujol is at all druggists everywhere, this 
book and trial offer are given only 
occasionally, 


Nujol 


REC U6PAT ORR 





Nature-given 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 26 Broadway, New York City 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the non-medicinal remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed 
is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. Send also 30-page, illustrated booklet, “‘Defeating the Enemy of 


Health.” 


(For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no money.) M 


























































Age of Getting Started 











FINANCIALLY 


IE Age of Surplus 
||| Earnings 











Making a good 


} 0 jeer his best earning years, the average 
man gives too little thought to means of 


sustaining his income in the future, Especially 


is this true of comparatively young men earning 
high incomes—as many do today in executive 
positions, in professions, or in businesses they 
have rapidly developed. 

These men make up the large 
class of high income-receivers who, 


federal tax figures show, have no 


is provided for out of current earnings. So too 
with personal earning power—it depreciates, 
and its replacement should be provided for in 


the same way. 

If this viewpoint is taken én time, it is sut- 
prisingly easy to build out of current earnings 
the necessary ag¢cumulation to insure 
adequate permanent income. 


Our new booklet,“Looking Ahead 
Financially,” deals effectively with 


commensurate property accumula. || this problem. It tells concretely how 


AHEAD 
|| FINANCIALLY |! 
i 


tion. The bulk of their incomes, not 
being derived from invested capital, 
represents only temporary earn- 
ing power. 

Look at it from a business stand- 
point. It is recognized that machin- 
ery, buildings and equipment de- 
preciate, and their replacement 








Write for 
booklet TM-86 


to map out the financial progress 
you need to make—gives figures 
in chart form for application to 
individual situations. You will 
find it a most practical book, deal- 


ing with a subject which is of 


vital importance. 
May we send you a copy? 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 


425 East Water St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


@ People’ bustled about, put 
valises in automobiles, despatched 
trunks. President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge boarded a special train leav- 
ing the Adirondacks at 8 a. m,, 
sat on the observation car drinking 
in the fresh air, scenery, plaudits. 
At Burlington, Vt., Mrs. Coolidge’s 
girlhood home, the President gra- 
ciously yielded the spotlight to his 
wife, who was surrounded by a 
merry group of girls from the 
University of Vermont, the First 
Lady’s Alma Mater. “Hello, Sally,” 
she said. “Why, Mary, is this 
your boy?” All then, including 
Mrs. Coolidge, joined in a hearty 
rendition of “Champlain,” the 
U. of V. college song, after which 
rustic Attorney General Sargent 
joined the party. 


( The train stopped at Ludlow, 
where the President and his wife 
entered an automobile to drive out 
to Plymouth. On the way, their 
car alone turned aside. Mr. and 
Mrs. Coolidge got out, climbed to 
the little cemetery on the hill, 
bowed silently over the graves of 
son Calvin Jr. and of the Presi- 
dent’s mother and father. 

( The President and his wife 
walked up to their old homestead, 
where they were warmly zreeted by 
the housekeeper, Aunt Aurora 
Pierce. After a light supper at 
candlelight, they sat silentiv on 
the porch as the sun sank behind 
beloved Vermont hills. Now and 
again old-timers would stop in to 
pass the time of day, whereupon 
the President would rise, shake 
hands, sit again—rock-rock, rock- 
Ee 2s « 

C “Wall, n-a-ow, Cal’s a candi- 
date sure enough—he’s fixing up 
his fences,” jested the village 
quipster as frantic cameramen 
from behind the deadline laid by 
secret service men watched the 
shirt-sleeved President uprooting 
rotten posts, nailing industriousty. 
Later Head Secret Serviceman Dick 
Jervis was sent to market _for 
victuals. As he was getting into 
his car Mrs. Coolidge called “Oh, 
Mr. Jervis, don’t forget to get two 
pounds of string beans.” 

@ Dancers pirouetted in a Fisher’s 
Hornpipe to the lilting strains of 


“Docey do two, docey do four” 
whanged out on a fiddle wielded by 








John Wilder, the President’s 80- 
year-old uncle. Rustics from 
miles around assembled in the hall 
over Miss Florence Cilly’s general 
store, looked the President over, 
obviously pleased that he had not 
become “dandified” since becoming 
an Olympus-dweller. Asked to 
dance, Mr. Coolidge refused. He 
has never danced. 

@ That night many a white-clad 
nine-year-old girl from the nearby 
Lochearn Girls’ Camp dressed in 
bloomers and middy »louses came 
over to the Coolidge house and 
piped in childish tenors. 


“Here’s to Mrs. Coolidge, 
Coolidge, Mrs. Coolidge! 

Here’s to Mrs. Coolidge, she’s with 
us today! 

God bless her, we love her! God 
bless her, we love her! 

Here’s to Mrs. Coolidge, she’s with 
us today!” 


( The next day it rained. The 
President, not displeased, spent 
hours thumbing reference books on 
rubber this-and-that, for Harvey S. 
Firestone Jr., son of the tire-man, 
was to present his Philippine re- 
port on the morrow. (See BUusI- 
NESS, p. 28.) 


( Linn Cady, who works the 


Mrs. 
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Coolidge farm at Plymouth on 
shares with the President (it is as- 
sessed at $700), seemed more con- 
cerned with the chores than the 
first officer of the realm. Once or 
twice he puckered his nose when 
he noticed Mr. Coolidge stoop to 
pick up something, then walk to 
a large pile of junk, old iron, odds 
and ends, between the house and 
the barn. It developed that the 
President had salvaged some rusty 
wire nails. 
@ The Supreme Council of the 
vigilant Knights of Columbus 
viewed with alarm Mexican officials 
who had “insulted, degraded and 
expelled” U. S. citizens; called upon 
President Coolidge to put an end to 
“this ignominious contempt.” (See 
LATIN AMERICA, p. 14.) 
Spokesman Coolidge told the press 
that he saw no cause for interven- 
tion at present, that he would keep 


hands off unless something serious 
happened. 


@ The oldtime wooden covered 
bridge is a U. S. institution. New 
England in particular abounds with 
specimens. Narrow, dark, rickety, 
they stand indefinitely; they vex 
the speedy motorist, he is obliged 
to slow up and turn on his lights. 
The mechanistic 20th century has 
been unable to figure out exactly 
why these bridges have covers. 
Girls from Northampton have asked 
youths from New Haven and Cam- 
bridge: “Why?” and_ been told 
that it was to prevent horses from 
becoming frightened and jumping 
in the river, 


But last week all illusions were 
shattered when President Coolidge 
informed the press that wooden 
bridges had covers merely to pro- 
tect the lower timbers from _ the 
elements which would rot them. 
Such bridges will frequently outlast 
a succession of iron bridges. The 
President told of a wooden covered 
span near Springfield, Mass., which 
has been standing more than a cen- 
tury. 

@ Six kerosene lamps shed garish 
glimmer on yellow pine walls, rows 
of stolid Vermonters, a white-sur- 
pliced young rector. The President 
and his wife came down the lane, 
down the aisle, sat down. Few 
looked at them. . . The rector 
spoke, modernistically, then made 
an appeal for money for new 
hymnals, since the old ones had 
been stolen by souvenir-seekers. 
The President gazed vaguely at his 
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80-year-old uncle, John Wilder, sing- 
ing lustily in the chorus in spite 
of the fact that he had fiddled for 
dancers far into the night before. 
@ While the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge tour hither, thither, archi- 
tects and workmen swarm about 
the White House, make repairs. A 
new roadway is to be completed in 
the White House grounds, and an 
electric elevator installed in place 
of the old lift once allegedly used 
by Kermit and Archie to bring 
ponies to their bedrooms. 

@ The President returned from 
rustic Vermont to sylvan White 
Pine Camp. Aboard his special 
train, he forcibly but with dignity 
gave the impression of being dis- 
pleased with aged M. Clemenceau’s 
French debt comments (see 
FRANCE, p. 12). 


. . . 


Partisan 


One morning last week, Manhat- 
tan Democrats arose, glanced as 
usual with real pleasure at their 
copy of the New York World. 
Knowing from experience that the 
World would let no day go by 
without chucking the Administra- 
tion under the chin, they turned 
confidently to the editorial page, 
ran expectant gaze over a column 


captioned “Author! Author!” 
Could it be true? The opening 
paragraph ran, “. . . Mr. Coolidge 


really ought to think twice about 
making such a speech as he made 
Tuesday evening. Another speech 
like this one, and first thing Mr. 
Coolidge knows he may have a suit 
for plagiarism on _ his_ hands, 
brought by the editors of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.” 

Democrat readers beamed, folded 
their papers back gleefully but 
Republicans were not much 
alarmed. Had this same lead ap- 
peared in the immaculate columns 
of the Times things would have 
been different; but everybody knew 
that the World’s partisanship now 
and then ran away a bit with its 
common sense. Further perusal 
showed the analogies to be matters 
of fact—“seventh in area,” “‘wealth 
$3,285 per capita,” “eighth in rank 
as a coal producer... .” 

Where except in reference books, 
such as the Britannica, did the 
World expect Mr. Coolidge to ob- 
tain statistics if he insisted upon 
using them in his Colorado semi- 
centennial address? 


Again, Laddie Boy 


Little newsboys, big newsboys, 
dirty-faced ragamuffins, scamper- 
ing tatterdemalions dropped 19,314 
pennies into a pot. The pennies 
soon lost their individuality, oozed 
together in a sea of molten copper, 
found themselves poured into a 
perk-eared, four-legged cast, 


emerged in the shape of “Laddie 


Boy,” famed Airedale of the late 
President Harding. 

“Laddie Boy’s” statue was cast 
from contributions of members of 





N. EL A 
LADDIE Boy 
Who can say? 
the Roosevelt Newsboys’ Associa- 


tion in every section of the coun- 
try. Last week it was exhibited in 
Boston and will soon be placed in 
the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C. 

Who can say what has become 
of the living “Laddie Boy”? 


THE CABINET 
“Welcome, Mr. Thompson” 


Rock-a-bye baby, on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows, the cradle 
will rock. ... 

An earthquake, not wind, last 
week rocked the chair of Col. Carmi 
Alderman Thompson, personal rep- 
resentative in the Philippines of 
President Coolidge (TIME, April 
12, THE PRESIDENCY, April 19, July 
19 et seq. THE CABINET) as he 
dined with Mrs. Thompson in a 
Manila hotel. 

“Hm-m-m,” said Mrs. Thompson, 
“an earthquake.” 

“Well, we can’t help that,” an- 


swered the Colonel. “Pass the 
olives.” 
The next day Col. Thompson 


clambered into his Filipino-financed 
automobile for a tour of Tayabas 
province and a two-day visit at the 
plantation home of Manuel Quezon, 
president of the Filipino Senate. 
Like Caesar in triumph, “Mr. 
Thompson’s august entourage pro- 
ceeded down a flower-strewn path 
between 3,500,000 coconut trees 
over 100 feet high—slowly on, on 
to Lucena, capital of the province, 


where eager little Malay school- 


girls dressed all in snowy white, 
held up an immense placard: “Wel- 
come, Mr. Thompson; we are con- 
fident of your sense of justice.” 

Puny brown flunkies scoured 
floors, made them slippery with 
shining wax, lighted candles. In 
strutted hundreds of preening 
women, gorgeously gowned in na- 
tive plumery. <A formal ball was 
being held in the provincial palace. 
The guest of honor, Mr. Thompson, 
strode not without dignity to the 
centre of the immense ballroom, 
made a speech in which he urged 
that the acreage of coconut crops 
be increased, since coconuts are 
essential in making oils, soap, cos- 
metics and substitutes for butter, 
lard. 

The steamer President Jacksen 
docked at Manila to the blare wi 
trumpets, hooting of whistles, in- 
sane racket of rockets, Roman 
candles, bombs, pistols, firecrackers, 
Students of the Philippine Women’s 
College endeavored to sing the 
Hymn of Freedom. Down the 
gangplank strode Senator Sergio 
Osmena, took his proper place in 
the van of a colorful street parade 
proceeding through Luenta Public 
Park where Filipino lovers love 
o’ nights. The Senator, who is 
credited with having defeated in 
69th Congress repressive Filipino 
legislation, then called upon Col. 
Thompson, finally issued a state- 
ment. Said he: “Americans as a 
whole have the most friendly feel- 
ing toward us, sympathize with our 
aspirations for independence, rec- 
ognize fully the obligation con- 
tained in the pre-amble to the 
Jones law and are disposed to favor 
more, instead of less, self-govern- 
ment for us.” 


Recently in the U. S. gum- 
chewers were horrified upon open- 
ing ‘their favorite pink-sheeted 
tabloid to see the photograph of a 
Filipino native with a four-inch 
tail. 

Last week Perfecto E. Laguio, M. 
A., Yale 1926, saw in the picture 
evidence of subtle propaganda de- 
signed to defeat the move for 
Philippine independence. Said _ he, 
at Manila: “It is a fake which 
was exposed 14 years ago. How it 
has been resurrected I do not know, 
nor do I know whether the little 
paper was aware that it was 4 
fake. Somebody who hates the 
Philippine Islands has produced it 
in order to persuade Americans 
that Philippines are incapable of 
governing themselves.” 


The Insular Supreme Court last | 


week sustained a lower court de 
cision sentencing seven Filipinos to 
17 years in jail apiece for having 
sliced off the ears of one Popi0 
Montenegro, school teacher opponent 
to Manuel Quezon, president of 
the Philippine Senate, 
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THE CONGRESS 
In Illinois 


A Republican Senatorial candi- 
date had been defeated in the pri- 
maries. As he added the list of his 
campaign expenses the thought sud- 
denly*came to him that perhaps he 
had not spent enough. His total 
was precisely $6.75—the price of a 
good mashie or a mediocre quart 
of Scotch. Thereupon, he, Can- 
didate H. N. Midtbo of Donny- 
brook, N. D., despatched a postal 
card to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, saying: 

“IT did not win the nomination 
but played the game square. Please 
call the attention of the Senate 
to this and when it has some lu- 
crative appointive position to fill, it 
may have another name on its list 
as available and worthy.” 

Meanwhile, in Illinois, primary 
slush oozed over the $1,000,000 
mark, finally stopped dripping— 
chiefly because Voltaire-tongued In- 
vestigator-Senator James A. Reed 
had left for his Kansas City home, 
not to do any more prodding until 
October. Ten days in a Chicago 
courtroom had taught Mr. Reed (a 
reader of Rabelais) many things: 
he saw the tortuous workings of II- 
linois political machines, he was 
given an object lesson in munifi- 
cence by public utility potentates 
(TrimME, Aug. 9), he added a few 
choice items to his ever-increasing 
stock of Anti-Saloon League lore, 
he heard of gun-play and ballotbox 
stuffing in Chicago’s grimy wards, 
he was defied in court five times. 

Those who challenged the juris- 
diction of Senator Reed and his 
Campaign Expenditures Commit- 
tee, and who may have to answer 
to the Senate on charges of con- 
tempt of court, are: Samuel In- 
sull, public utility archangel, who 
admitted giving $183,000 to suc- 
cessful candidate Frank L. Smith 
and to other friends and factions; 
Edward H. Wright, Chicago Negro 
boss, who is the Second Ward; 
States Attorney Robert E. Crowe, 
prosecutor of famed Loeb and Leo- 
pold, now the leader of the Crowe- 
Barrett gang; Daniel J. Schuyler, 
attorney for Mr. Insull; Thomas W. 
Cunningham of Philadelphia, who 
openly defied the committee in be- 
half of Senatorial Candidate Vare, 
Pennsylvania slush prize-winner. 

Among those who faced Senator 
Reed on the witness stand last week 
were: 

Fred Lundin, silent, black-glassed 
blond, manipulator of the Small- 
Lundin machine, who said that he 
did not support either Frank L. 
Smith or Senator William B. Mc- 
Kinley, that he could not “get along 
with politicians,” that Governor 
Small is “a wonderful, fine, soulful 
man—a victim of criminal prosecu- 
tors.” 

William Hale Thompson, ex-may- 


or of Chicago, famed for his horn- 
blowing parties at Riverview 
(Chicago’s Coney Island), told the 
U.. Be te avoid “entangling alli- 
ances,” explained how to use bunko 
parties to raise campaign money: 

Senator Reed: “Mayor, what is a 
bunko party? I know the game, 
but I never knew it was used as 
an amusement.” 

Mr. Thompson: “There are a cou- 
ple of other games I know more 
about than I do that, Senator. I 
do not know anything excepting 
that I have addressed several bun- 
ko parties attended by ladies ex- 
clusively. I do not know where 
the bunko comes in.” 

Senator Reed: “You are a very 
bold man.” 

Mr. Thompson: “We are permit- 
ted to talk to them while they are 


supposed to be playing cards, May- 
be that is where the bunk is. Some- 
body springs a political speech on 
them.” 

Samuel Insull refused to divulge 
full details of his campaign gen- 
erosity. Even after Senator Reed 
had caught him in a trap and 
snapped an additional $10,000 ad- 
mission out of him, he said gallant- 
ly: “I take my hat off to you. 
... I am not going to say any- 
thing more, Mr. Senator. You see, 
I am not used to being cross-ex- 
amined. You are too smart for 
me.” 

Senator Reed then told him that 
he might later be called before the 
Senate for contempt of court. “You 
can go now, Mr. Insull.’’* 

County Judge Jarecki told of 
quiet days in Chicago polling 
places: “In the 60th precinct of the 
30th ward a man took a ballot to 
the booth and a challenger pro- 
tested. When the man came out of 
the booth, his ballot was taken 
away from him and he was ar- 
rested by the policeman at the 
polling place. Then came a bunch 
of gunmen from across the street, 
beat the policeman over the head 
with the butt of a revolver, took 
his prisoner away from him and 
shot up the place.” 

Inquired Senator Reed: “Are gun- 
men punished?” 


Replied Judge Jarecki: “One I 
have heard of was discharged af- 
ter being arrested.” 





*The Wall Street Journal frowned last 
week upon Samuel Insull: 

“When the head of allied public service 
corporations in Chicago not only finds a 
sum of close on $200,000 for primary elec- 
tion publicity but distributes it without dis- 
tinction of party, so as to have friends for 
himself and his corporation in all directions, 
he takes a step back into the dark ages. 
There is no need here to analyse his 
motives. The only criticism is on _ his 
common sense. . . . Everything decent and 
intelligent in Wall Street deplores the re- 
turn of corporation influence to local poli- 
tics.”’ 

Meanwhile, in Chicago many a_ street 
sheik and barroom dolt guffawed over the 
fresh-coined phrases: “Samuel Insult” and 
“Insulated Primaries,” 





ARMY & NAVY 
Report 


Last week the Naval Court of 
Inquiry, headed by Admiral Robert 
E. Coontz, reported the results of 
its investigation into the causes of 
the recent explosions in the Naval 
ammunition depot at Lake Den- 
mark, N. J. (TIME, July 19 et 
seq.) 


It stated: 


1) The total loss was $47,000,000. 


2) The cause was a bolt of light- 
ning. 


3) The salvage value was $40,- 
000,000. 


4) “The location of the depot, 
the type, number, location and pro- 
tection of magazines and the man- 
ner of storage of explosives therein 
were all in accordance with ap- 
proved practice for governmental 
depots. 

5) “The eighteen small subsur- 
face magazines were virtually un- 
damaged, and their contents are 
intact.” 


6) “The evidence shows beyond 
all doubt that the Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel who were killed 
met their deaths while heroically 
carrying out their duty in the face 
of imminent peril, of which they 
were thoroughly cognizant, and 
that therefore their deaths were di- 
rectly in the line of duty and in 
no degree due to their own mis- 
conduct.” 


It recommended: 
1) That only small amounts - of 


ammunition be stowed away at 
Lake Denmark in the future. 


2) That two major isolated am- 
munition depots be established, one 
near the Atlantic Coast, the other 
within 1,000 miles of the Pacific 
Coast. 


3) That Captain Otto C. Dow- 
ling, who was in command at Lake 
Denmark, be awarded the D. S. C.: 
that the Navy Cross be awarded 
posthumously to designated men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps who 
lost their lives in the disaster; that 
the Navy Cross be awarded to 
Private Casmer N. Kensick of the 
Marine Corps. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Taft Laughed 


If wise men think that William 
Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, is seriously ill, they 
are mistaken. At Murray Bay, 
Quebec, Mr. Taft laughed, denied 
emphatically any such rumor: 


“As a matter of fact, Mrs, Taft 
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and I gave a luncheon party to 
ten guests yesterday, and I also 
went for a long walk. I go for 
a walk every day and I am go- 
ing for one as soon as I finish 
es replies to my morning 
mal. 


“Put out the Light” 


“History is what men have tacitly 
agreed shall be the truth.” 

So commented a recent critic, and 
doubtless the scribe’s Midas-fingers 
do convert much tinsel into gold. 
Yet, occasionally, there is no need 
for alchemy. 

James Amos, for many years 
closely associated with Theodore 
Roosevelt as butler, valet, “head- 
man,” recently in Coliier’s sketched 
an intimate portrait of the Colo- 
nel’s last days. The President had 
been a jovial man. He would tell a 
story of how he had loaned $200 to 
a “Rough Rider” friend to pay a 
lawyer for his defense after kill- 
ing someone. Shortly afterwards, 
back came the $200 with a note: 

“Dear Teddy: I am returning the 
money I borrowed to help at my 
trial. We didn’t need to have no 
trial, as we elected our district at- 
torney.” 

Then Mr. Roosevelt changed. Af- 
ter his defeat at the Chicago con- 
vention in 1912, “it was plain to 
those who knew Mr. Roosevelt and 
watched him that the part played 
by Elihu Root hurt him deeply. ... 
Late at night, when the last of his 
advisers had left him, Mr. Roose- 
velt was in a state of excitement 
such as I had never seen before. 
When left alone he continued to 
pace up and down the room like 
a caged lion. I knew it would be 
useless to talk to him. So I just 
went over to his side and walked 
up and down with him. Gradually 
he slackened his pace a little, and 
then I touched his arm. 

“Don’t you think you might rest 
now, Mr. Roosevelt?’ I suggested. 

“He paused a moment as if in 
thought. When Mr. Roosevelt was 
not excited or aroused or happy he 
was just quiet. He was not a man 
to look either tired or sad. That 
was one of the rare occasions when 
he looked both weary and saddened. 
And I felt sure then that as his 
excitement waned the personal in- 
jury produced by the desertion of 
so many men he had counted on 
weighed heavily on his spirit. He 
shook his head a little sadly. Then 
he smiled and sort of tossed the 
mood off: 

“‘Oh well, James, I see you're 
still with me.’ ” 

Quentin was also with him then— 
poor little “Quinikins,” who was 
later shot down in an aeroplane 
over the German lines. “The day the 
news of Quentin’s death came, Mr. 
Roosevelt was at Oyster Bay... . 


after reading the despatch, he car- 
ried the sad tidings to his wife. 
Then he put his arm around her 
waist and together they walked in 
silence down the path which led 
into the woods. Down that path 





Mr. TAFT 
“T also went for a long walk.” 


(See Tart LAUGHED, p. 7) 


I had seen them go so many times 
together, just like this, his arm 
around her waist, as attentive as a 
young husvand. They would, when 
they were alone at Oyster Bay, 
fix a little lunch and stroll down 
that path to have a little picnic to- 
gether in the woods. Now they took 
their sorrow there. .. .” 

But he did not leave them there. 

“The nearest I saw him come to 
breaking down was, I think, at 
Columbus. There he had_ been 
talking toa large crowd. As he came 
out of the hall he passed a group 
of gold-star mothers. ... They were 
weeping and as he went by the 
sobbing became audible. He 
clenched his teeth and, turning to 
them, raised his hand to silence 
them so he could be heard and said: 

“‘We must not weep. Though I 
too have lost a dear one, I think 
only of victory. We must carry on, 
no matter what the cost.’” 

The Colonel would “carry on,” 
as he had done all his life, yet “‘on 
the day when the whole of Amer- 
ica was in a frenzy of joy over the 
ending of the World War—Nov. 11, 
1918—Mr. Roosevelt went to the 
Roosevelt Hospital with an attack 
of inflammatory rheumatism. He 
suffered cruelly. 3ut on Christ- 
mas Day he was brought to his 
home at Oyster Bay.” 

There, on the morning of Jan- 
uary 4, 1919, Valet Amos was 
summoned, hurried out to Oyster 
Bay. “As soon as I entered the 


room, he smiled and (turning to 
his wife) said, ‘What did I tell you, 
Edie darling? . . .’ His face bore 
a tired expression. . . . He asked 
me to give him a bath and change 
his pajamas. This I did. He 
was in great pain, and I had to be 
exceedingly careful. When I was 
through, he said, ‘By George, you 
never hurt me a little bit!’ My 
heart swelled with happiness. . 

I did not enter his room again 
until eight o’clock Sunday night. 
. . - I could see plainly enough the 
look of great weariness in his face, 
He did not talk much and a little 
later said: ‘James, don’t you think 
I might go to bed now?’ 

“That was his way of asking for 
a thing. So I removed his robe 
and had almost to lift him into bed. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was in and out, and 
about eleven o’clock kissed him good 
night and retired. The nurse had 
gone to bed. The children were 
away—young Ted with his regiment 
in France; Kermit, I think, with 
his, and Archie in a_ hospital in 
this country. 

“Just after Mrs. Roosevelt left 
the room Mr. _ Roosevelt _ said, 
‘James, will you please put out the 
light?’ I put it out. . . . Soon my 
eyes became accustomed to the dark, 
and I could see the great man ly- 
ing there on the bed very still. ... 

“About three in the morning I 
was. startled by his _ irregular 
breathing. Very quickly it became 
so uncertain that I got up and went 
to his side and softly placed my 
hand on his head. He was sleep- 
ing apparently, save for the weak- 
ened breathing, as peacefully as 
when he first dropped off. His 
breath seemed to stop. Then it 
resumed again and paused again. 

“T leaned closer. There was an- 
other pause. I waited and waited, 
but no breath. I ran for the nurse. 
Wher she came I asked her to call 
Mrs. Roosevelt. It was now 4:15. 

“In a few moments Mrs. Roose- 
velt came in. She was calm and 
went to her husband’s side. She 
leaned over him and called, ‘Theo- 
dore darling!’ But there was no an- 
swer. I realized then that Mr. 
Roosevelt had died while I stood 
alone over his bed. His jaws 
were closed tight. His eyes too 
were closed. His face was _ per- 
fectly at peace. . . . Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Lee and I knelt beside the bed 
and recited the Lord’s Prayer. 
And her voice was the _steadiest 
and bravest of the three.” 


In Beloit 


In Beloit, Wis., Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette was working up to 4 
steaming climax in his denunciation 
of Samuel Insull, politically _ big- 
hearted public utility potentate. His 
forensic fist smote the railing of the 
speaker’s platform in Beloit’s best 
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bandstand; 40 electric lights went 
out. 

“Are those Insull’s lights?” 
shrieked the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. “Never mind, I can show him 
up in the dark!” 


Sons 


Last week many a smart son of 
a smart father came under the 
public eye: 

John Coolidge, who could not 
greet his parents when they passed 
through Burlington, Vt., because 
he was busily engaged in economics 
classes at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Paul Mellon, whose father guided 
him through Rome and _ pointed 
out “the glory that was... .” Paul 
had recently emerged from his 
Freshman year at Yale, where 
he was awarded a prize for “ex- 
cellence in English composition” 
and was also elected to the Yale 
Daily News. 

Warren F. Pershing, who en- 
rolled as a buck private in the 
military training camp at Fort 
Snelling, Minn. The General swelled 
with pride. 

Harvey S. Firestone Jr. (son of 
the tire-potentate), who called on 
President Coolidge at White Pine 
Camp, told him what ought to be 
done for the rubber industry in 
the Philippines. (See BUSINESS, 

28 


p. 28.) 

Roger Wolfe Kahn (son of the 
art-loving banker), who plays the 
saxaphone, owns ten jazz orches- 
tras, bought Ciro’s night club. 
(See Music, p. 15.) 

John M. Parker Jr. son of the 
onetime Governor of Louisiana, who 
won the National Tarpon Rodeo at 
Pass Christian, Miss., with a 6 ft. 
3 in.. 108-lb. catch. 

Hillyer H. Straton (son of loud- 
speaking Roach Straton), who 
heard “the trumpet call of God’s 
messengers,” was ordained a Bap- 
tist minister. 

Dwight Filly Davis Jr., who re- 
ceived a “Louisville Slugger” ball 
bat autographed by Babe Ruth, 
because he was judged the best 
soldier-athlete at the Citizens Mili- 
or, ening Camp at Plattsburg, 


LABOR 


Thirty Weeks 


In Passaic, N. J., 16,000 textile 
workers are now quietly celebrat- 
ing the 30th week of their strike. 

Violent Children. The children 
of the strikers thoroughly enjoy 
the industrial situation: they get 
sufficient free food, they scurry to 
an occasional riot, they join but do 
not understand the Young Pioneers 
of America (Communist organiza- 
tion), they frolic at the game of 
“Strikers and Scabs” in the Vic- 
tory Plavground, This gentle pas- 


time requires baseball bats, as- 
sorted clubs, rocks, tin cans, ete. 
The Strikers, with a tough 13-year- 
old in the role of “Hero” Albert 





© International 
ALBERT WEISBORD 
Only 26 


Weisbord exhorting them to be 
brave, meet the Scabs or Cos- 
sacks (representing the police) in 
realistic Armageddon. The Strik- 
ers are always supposed to win. 

The children dearly love violence. 
Said a boy of ten years: “I 
nearly got arrested twice. Gee, 
I gave the Cossacks a lot of trou- 
ble. I wish they would arrest me. 
My mother threw a rock at a Cos- 
sack and raised a lump on his head. 
Gee, I laughed! I’d like to stab a 
Cossack!” 

Albert Weisbord. Last week a 
threat signed by the “Black Hand 
Society” was sent to “Albert Weis- 
bord—Communist.” It said that he 
must leave Passaic within 48 hours 
or his headquarters would be 
bombed and he would find himself 
six feet under the earth. He ig- 
nored it, no terrestial upheaval 
smote him. 

Who is this “Communist” Weis- 
bord who has become “the hero of 
16,000 inarticulate but devoted fol- 
lowers, and the devil of most of the 
respectable element?” He is only 
26; frail, nervous, be-spectacled, 
a well-above-the-average college 
Jew and radical intellectual. In 
Manhattan and Brooklyn he had 
once plied the trades of newsboy, 
grocery clerk, clothing factory 
worker, soda jerker. C. C. N. Y. 
taught him letters, gave him a Phi 
Beta Kappa key; Harvard schooled 
him in law. Said he, “But I never 
intended to practice. I only studied 
law so as to better understand the 
system. I wanted to know all the 
tricks of the capitalists.” 

Suddenly this lean dynamo broke 
from obscurity, captured the hearts 
of Hungarians, Poles, Czechs, Slo- 


vaks, Croatians, Lithuanians, just 
plain Russians, Italians; organized 
their strike. His United Front Com- 
mittee has kept the strikers alive 
and united, built playgrounds for 
the children, stood firm on _ its 
terms of settlement in the face of 
numerous idealistic and dog-in-the- 
manger peace proposals, is pre- 
pared to fight all summer if neces- 
sary. The Citizens’ Committee of 
Passaic would like to see Albert 
Weisford out of the way, so they 
bellow “Communist” at him. Com- 
munist though he may have been; 
he keeps silent about it. He is a 
clever organizer rather than fa 
demagog, a cynic rather than a 
blithering reform zealot. Yet on 
the platform he can twist the 
emotions of the masses with his 
vibrating voice, his puny, gesticulat- 
ing hands, his restless pacing up 
and down. 


WOMEN 
Monkey! 


A Britisher in a blue suit and 
a wide-brimmed panama hat tore 
screaming along the ship’s rail— 
leapt, climbed, jostled dignified 
bankers, evaded pursuit. “Mon- 
key!” “Monkey!” screamed pas- 
sengers. “MONKEY!” The Hon. 
John Jacob Astor ran to his moth- 
er, clambered into her lap. He is 
aged seven. 

Last week photographers snapped 
busily Lady Nancy Astor, onetime 
Virginia beauty, first woman 
member of the British Parliament, 
here on her second U. S. visit. She 
was “traveling incognito,” she said, 
looking admiringly at her 17-year- 
old Phyllis, who did look well. 
Michael, aged ten, shuffled against 
the Hon. John Jacob, against quiet 
David, 15, a bit self-conscious in 
his natty new long pants. “Smile, 
Jakey,” said Lady Astor. 

Reporters quizzed. She answered 
graciously: No, Phyllis did not 
drink. Yes, the English liked 
Will Rogers. No, she was not 
going to bring Phyllis up as a 
typical girl. She loathed typical 
people, despised 100-percenters of 
any nationality. Yes, she liked the 
modern girl. No, she was no So- 
cialist; she was a social reformer. 
Yes, the English are wonderful in 
a crisis. No, she would tell them 
nothing about the annexation of 
Canada; she knew nothing. Yes, 
she was going up to Maine with 
her brother-in-law, Charles Dana 
GARNORS ING. 5. LOB. i605 INQ as 

The U. S. public votes for its 
“Ma” Fergusons, its W. C. T. U. 
reformers, its crow-voiced, flat- 
heeled ‘“careerists,” then gazes 
sheepishly, enviously, abroad to this 
woman twice ennobled—once by 
Virginia birth, again by British 
marriage—awards her the resvect 
invariably awarded by democ:acy 
to true aristocracy. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“Peace Month” 


At Rheims, martyred memorial 
city of World War destruction, 4,000 
pacifists from 30 countries assem- 
bled last week for the Fifth 
International Democratic Peace 
Conference. Nine hundred of the 
delegates were young Germans, 
representing almost every German 
city. At the first session, the 
present month of August, 1926, 
was proclaimed “international peace 
month,” the delegates voting to 
encamp in tents upon the onetime 
World War battlefields of France 
through Aug. 29, “in order to 
pursue an intensive study of inter- 
national peace work.” 

As everyone knows, former 
French Premiers Briand, Caillaux, 
Painlevé and Herriot, pacifists all, 


have consistently supported all 
International Democratic Peace 
Conferences. 


At Berlin last week a further 
manifestation of post-War pacifism 


eame to light with the opening 
of a great anti-War_ exhibit, 
featuring mammoth pacifist car- 


toons by virile German Trench- 


Artist Otto Dix. 


Ludendorff’s Complaint. Unset- 
tled by these developments, famed 
militarist-Fascist-re-actionary Gen- 
eral Erich von Ludendorff contrib- 
uted an article to the ultra-Fascist 
Deutsche Wochenschau last week in 
which he bitterly declared: “The 
War-distress of Germans does not 


seem to have been sufficiently 
great, or to have lasted long 
enough. The German people do 


not seem to be clever enough as 
yet to arise and fulfill their des- 
tiny. There is spreading among 
Germans a spineless non-resistance 
to the Anglo-U. S. scheme for a 
pan-Dawes Europe in which Ger- 
many and perhaps France seem 
destined to the status of tax- 
farmed debtor colonies.” 


Accord. The initialing of a 
Franco-German preliminary com- 
mercial accord, at Paris last week 
furnished substantial proof that the 
fiscal problems of France and Ger- 
many are indeed engendering a 
mutual fiscal interdependence un- 


thinkable before the War. 


Briefly, Germany accords France 
“most-favored nation” commercial 
status under the agreement, and 
France extends similar trade 
preference to Germary, though 
avoiding by disguised phraseology 
the term “most-favored nation.” 
As initialed, the accord becomes 
effective Aug. 20, 1926, is renewable 
every six months, is expected to 
smooth the way for a formal Fran- 
co-German trade treaty of similar 
scope. 











COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
The Week in Parliament 
The Commons— 
@ Displayed a_ squirminess like 
to that of schoolboys in mid-June 


and an all but scandalous inat- 
tention to debate, on the eve of a 
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“DEAR ALBERT” 
. . . better slop-jars 


(See Wat.es’ SPEECH) 


three-months-long vacation, which 
began last week, to continue until 
Nov. 9. 

C Suffered Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister (President of the Board of 
Trade) to dispense the pessimistic 
information that the Joint Trade 
Committee had come to the definite 
conclusion last week that no pres- 
ent remedy is at hand for protect- 
ing the British cinema production 
industry against what has proved 
to be the disastrous competition of 
U. S. films. 

Sir Philip revealed that the 
Government deems the situation so 
serious that it has under considera- 
tion a bill to enforce the showing 
of a definite percentage quota of 
British-made films each year by 
British cinema exhibitors. 

@ Were informed that the Royal 
Commission appointed last year to 
investigate India currency and ex- 
change has recommended the es- 
tablishment of the rupee on a gold 
standard basis. 

CG Heard Chancellor Churchill of 
the Exchequer announce that the 
Government will introduce at the 
first suitable opportunity legislation 
debarring some 126,000 government 
employes now affiliated with the 
Trades Union Congress from con- 











tinuing any extra-governmental 
union affiliations whatever. Unions 
within the government services will 
continue to be tolerated. 
CG Received from Foreign Min- 
ister Sir Austen Chamberlain a 
categorical denial that the British 
Government is secretly negotiating 
the sale of 100,000 riflles and 100,- 
000,000 rounds of ammunition to 
the Turkish Ministry of War. 
This charge, brought by _ the 
Lloyd Georgian Daily Chronicle, 
reverberated fitfully throughout the 
week. 
CG Squelched with ire a Laborite 
proposal for adjournment only 
until Aug. 17 instead of Nov. 9, 
“because of the continued emerg- 
ency arising from the continuance 
of the coal strike (TIME, May 10 
et seq.). 


Wales’ Speech 
The president of the British As- 


sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, a pale, cheerful, young 
man, stood upon the platform of 
the august Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford last week and remarked: 
“The state of fishing has, I be- 
lieve, been said to exist whn there 
is a fool at one end of a string 
and a worm at the other... .” 

The president, elected to preside 
over the 95th annual meeting of 
this hoary and distinguished assem- 
blage, had chosen to quip facetious- 
ly and without precedent. The 
president’s audience, numbering 
some 1,500 distinguished scientists, 
twittered and tittered with ap- 
preciation—for the president was 
Edward of Wales. His speech, 
though about nothing* in particu- 
lar, was so much more amusing 
than that delivered in 1859 by the 
last royal president of the B. A. A.S. 
“Dear Albert,”’+ Prince Consort 
of Queen Victoria! 

After all, mused many a scien- 
tist, is not Edward, spontaneous 
sponsor of such vivid fashions as 
green leather coats, more admirable 
than his  ramrod-backed _ great- 
grandpapa, creator of that appall- 
ing garment, the “Prince Albert?” 
Prince Consort Albert, needless to 
relate, deserved well of Science by 
his indefatigable championship of 
the Great Exposition of 1851 
against the opposition of both the 
Lords and Commons, and his en- 
ployment of its surplus profit of 
£150,000 to found the present 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in 
London. Throughout his life he 
exhibited a passion for developing 
British industry which vented it- 
self even upon such details as per- 
suading individual crockery makers 





*It stressed felicitously the concord of 
Science and Government. 

#Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emman- 
uel of Saxe-Coburg und Gotha. 
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to improve the design of their slop- 
jars. 

The meeting progressed to a cli- 
max in which Lord Balfour thanked 
Edward of Wales for presiding. 
Pompously the session adjourned 
into a procession through the city. 

Behind, at the old Sheldonian, a 
lering-visaged ghost lurked, per- 
haps, the ghost of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, near-supplanter of “Dear 
Albert” in Victoria’s affections. 

Three years after Albert’s death 
(1861), the Great Jew delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, a _ pre- 
“Fundamentalist” speech* on evolu- 
tion, so scintillant and persuasive 
that parts of it will still bear 
quoting : 

“What is the question now placed 
before society with a glib assur- 
ance which to me is most aston- 
ishing? That question is that: Is 
man an ape or an angel? I am on 
the side of the angels. I repudiate 
with indignation and abhorrence 
these new-fangled theories.” 

(For an account of the scientists’ 
meetings, see SCIENCE, p. 16.) 






























“Worst Year’ 


For 90 years Britons have ad- 
ventured out to India and returned 
ahoming upon steamers. bearing 
the triliteral device, “P. & O.” Not 
the Bank of England is more sym- 
bolic of British fiscal solidarity 
than the chunky, work-a-day steam 
packets of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Co. 
“Gawd! I wisht I had a quid for 
every mile them ‘P. & O.’s’ ’as 
steamed this year!” is an invoca- 
tin not seldom heard along docks. 
Last week the incredible was re- 
vealed. The Directors of the 
P, & O. also wish that they had 
“aquid” (£1—$4.85) for every mile 
thir ships steamed in 1925. In- 
stead, for 16,450,000 miles of 
steaming, the company can show 
a profit of only “two bob” (2 shil- 
lings=24.5e each) per mile. 

As President of the Board of the 
P.& O., James Lyle Mackay, First 
Viscount Inchcape of Strathnaver, 
73, unchallenged maritime  seig- 
neur,** deigned to make no state- 
ment last week when the P. & O. 
balance sheet flashed over the 
cables. For him spoke his son-in- 
law, the Hon. Alexander Shaw, a 
Director of the Bank of England 
and of the P. & O.: “1925 was 


_ 














































‘This speech marked a turning point in 
the victorious struggle of Disraeli against 
Gladstone for the export of Church-of- 
Englanders. 

jTotal 1925 profits 
assets $160,000,000. 
*Senior partner in half a dozen of the 
chief British Oriental steamship companies, 
Vice President of the Suez Canal Co., for 
the past three decades chairman or a mem- 
br of a round two score of governmental 
mmittees charged with everything from 
signing a Commercial Treaty with China 
(1899) to selling German warships allotted 
‘0 Britain under the Treaty of Versailles, 
still active. 





$8,300,000. Total 
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the worst year for British ship- 
ping on record.” 


Corroborative statistics released 
by the Cunard Line show a profit 
for that proverbially well managed 





BELGIAN ALBERT 
Whistles screamed 


(See BELGIuM) 


concern of only $1,600,000 for 
1925. The truth is that the sup- 
ply of freight bottoms has so disas- 
trously exceeded the demand that 
freight rates are no higher than in 
1913, whereas freight costs have 
nearly doubled. A pound of meat 
may be shipped 6,000 miles from 
Argentina to England for. one 
British penny (2c). Last week 85 
British cargo companies with a 
total capital of £30,927,885 ($150,- 
000,000) reported profits for last 
year of less than 4%. 


As everyone knows, the U. S. 
Shipping Board sustained a_ net 
loss of $30,000,000 last year (TIME, 
May 17, BUSINESS). 


BELGIUM 


“C’est Interdit!” 


At Brussels two gendarmes lolled 
last week near a corner of the 
famed Avenue de Louise, perhaps 
the most impeccable _ residential 
street in Europe. From the leafy 
Bois de la Cambre a motorcycle 








sped into the quiet Avenue, its ex- 
haust rat-tatting raucously. The 
gendarmes’ whistles screamed... . 
“Your papers, Monsieur, your li- 
cense? It is not permitted to cir- 
culate upon the Avenue de Louise 
at such a speed. C’est interdit!” 

“Mais certainement, here is my 
license,” smiled the begoggled mo- 
torcyclist. 

“Mon dieu, Le Roi!” cried the 
gendarme. “Ah, Votre Majesté. .. .” 

“Pas un mot! No apologies!” 
said Albert, King of Belgians, and 
let in the royal clutch, “you did 
right to stop me. Mais je suis un 
peu en retard. I must hurry. I 
am late for work. Au revoir!” 


Belgian editors, lauding this new 
evidence of royal democracy, point- 
ed proudly to the royal garage last 
week. There His Majesty’s three 
sleek, Belgian-made Minervas have 
stood without aspirating so much as 
a drop of gasoline since the King, 
as Dictator (TIME, July 26), de- 
manded national economy to save 
the Belgian franc. 


GERMANY 
Von Bissing’s Will 


A group of pince-nezed London 
barristers scanned last week the 
will of Baron Walter von Bissing, 
arched their eyebrows in surprise. 
The Baron, as everyone knows, was 
half-brother to General von Biss- 
ing, notorious German Military 
Governor-General of Belgium dur- 
ing a part of the World War. 
Though Baron von Bissing was a 
naturalized Englishman and pro- 
fessed detestation for General von 
Bissing’s tyranny over’ Belgium, 
he was suspected by many a Briton 
of being “German at the core,” and 
was interned during the World 
War. How unjustified were these 
suspicions was revealed last week 
when a certain clause in his will 
revealed: 

“I desire particularly to express 
in the most emphatic and precise 
terms that under no circumstances 
whatever is any German, whether 
a relation of mine or otherwise, to 
have any voice or right in or over 
the guardianship or bringing up of 
my children.” 


What moved Baron von Bissing 
to this abhorrence of his father- 
land? His friends declare that a 
partial cause was the judicial mur- 
der of a woman whose death was 
laid at the door of General von 
Bissing by Allied propaganda— 
Miss Edith Cavell. To erase that 
stigma from his family name was 
the futile hope and almost fanati- 


cal desire of the late Baron Walter 
von Bissing. 

The death of Miss Cavell has, 
of course, begun to seem less of a 
martyrdom to impartial neutrals 
as the facts have come to light. 

When the World War broke, she, 
the 49-year-old matron of a medi- 
cal. institute at Brussels, trans- 
formed the institute into a Red 
Cross hospital. Moved by the 
plight of the British, French and 
Belgian wounded under her care, 
she conspired with Prince Reginald 
de Croy to smuggle into Holland 
numerous Allied soldiers for whom 
he contrived to forge passports. Ar- 
rested by the German Military Po- 
lice, she confessed to abetting 
the escape into Holland of some 
175 Britons, Frenchmen and Bel- 
gians of military age. : 

After a two-day court martial 
before five German judges, she 
was sentenced to be shot. By order 
of General von Sauberzweig, mili- 
tary governor of Brussels, the sen- 
tence was conveyed to her in secret 
the next day and she was executed 
the following morning (at 7 a. m., 
Oct. 11, 1915). 

Because General von Bissing, as 
Military Governor-General of Bel- 
gium, was technically responsible 
for the German court martial sys- 
tem of trying civilians, he was 
marked by Allied propagandists as 
“the murderer of Edith Cavell.” 

The unique importance of Miss 
Cavell’s death for propaganda pur- 
poses arose from the fact that she 
was the first woman executed by 
order of a German court martial in 
Belgium for “recruiting” as_ op- 
posed to “espionage.” Within a 
few months Allied billboards were 
o’er-plastered with posters show- 
ing a brute-faced German officer 
commanding a phalanx of soldiers 
to fire upon a youthful, blooming 
defiant girl in the costume of a 
Red Cross nurse. The cantion: 
EDITH CAVELL NEXT. 


RUMANIA 
Sam Hill 


“What the Sam Hill?” queried 
virile Pacific Coast he-millionaires 
last week as Seattle, Wash., news 
organs scare-headed that Sam Hill 
will entertain Marie, Queen of 
Rumania, on her September visit 
to the U. S. (TIME, July 26). \ 

“Sam Hill,” besides figuring in 
Seattle vocabularies as a euphem- 
ism for “the Devil,” signifies 
paunchy Samuel Hill, millionaire 
husband of Mary, daughter of_the 
late rail magnate, James J. Hill. 
Sam Hill, candid, reputedly con- 
fessed to Seattle pressmen_ last 
week that he built Maryhill, his 
estate on the Columbia River, “just 
to entertain a king or queen in,” 
that he has been stalking royal 
guests ever since. 
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BUTCHER VON BISSING 


Murder at his door 
(See GERMANY, p. 11) 


FRANCE 


Scratch! 


An old man sat at a desk in 
the Palace of Versailles. Now and 
then he stretched forth a suede- 
gloved hand, touched an electric 
button, growled through tusk-like 
whiskers at his slinking abject sec- 
retary. To the old man came 
presidents, premiers, ambassadors. 
. . Were they never so mighty, his 
strange greasy mongoloid visage and 
baleful luminous eyes kindled re- 
spect and an instinctive fear. As 
he rose from his desk, just prior 
to the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles, Premier Clemenceau re- 
sembled so vividly a tiger about to 
spring that many of his associates 
have since confessed to feeling a 
twinge of animal terror course 
down their spines. ... 

Now the Tiger has_ retired, 
dwells quietly at 8 Rue Franklin, 
Paris, proclaims to his _ friends 
(T1ME, April 5) that he treads the 
brink of the grave. He is 85. But 
even as he speaks of death, the un- 
quenchable fire darts from his 
eyes. The grey, suede-gloved hands 
have still the air of sheathing tiger 
claws. ... 

Last week M. Georges Eugéne 
Adrien Clemenceau, responding no 
doubt to an appeal from his old 
friend and political ally, Premier 
Poincaré,* unsheathed his claws 


*Now striving to bring pressure upon 
the U. S. to modify the Franco-U. S. debt 
terms (TIME, Aug. 2 et seq.). 
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and raked the U. S. upon the raw 
in a curt, sarcastic, seering letter 
to President Coolidge: 


“Mr. President: 


“You are claiming from us pay- 
ment not of a debt of commerce but 
of war. You know, as we do, that 
our treasury is empty. In such a 
case the debtor must sign promis- 
sory notes, and that is just what 
you are asking us to do, and yet 
each of us ought to believe that 
settlement in cash will be made on 
the day fixed. 

“Now, it is an open secret that 
in this affair there are only imag- 
ary dates of payment, which will 
lead up to a loan with solid security 
in the shape of our territorial pos- 
sessions, as was the case for Tur- 
key. Such a thing, Mr. President, 
I am bound to tell you we shall 
never accept. 

“France is not for sale, even to 
her friends. Independent she came 
to us, independent we shall leave 
her. Ask yourself whether, accord- 
ing to President Monroe, you would 
feel otherwise about the American 
continent. 

“If France were to disappear un- 
der the blows of her enemies and 
of her sworn ‘friends’ there would 
a of her, a name to be proud 
ae 


“Come to our villages and read 
the endless list of their dead and 
make comparisons, if you will. Was 
this not a ‘bank account’? The 
loss of this vital force of youth? 

“As Russia did at Brest-Litovsk, 
America has made a separate peace 
with Germany without even the 
slightest suggestion of an adjust- 
ment with her comrades in arms. 
That was the blood truce with the 
common enemy. Today, a money 
peace betweer. the allied and asro- 
ciated powers is being devised, 

“How is it we failed to foresee 
what is now happening? Why did 
we not halt under the shells and 
convoke a board meeting of profit- 
eers to decide the question whether 
it would allow us to continue in 
defense of the greatest conquest in 
history? Must the myth of Ger- 
man reparations lead up to Ameri- 
can cash collections? 

“I have spoken freely to the 
honored head of a great people for 
whom I have preserved for fifty 
years my highest respect and 
friendship, because I believed that 
people was destined to _ receive 
from the old world the torch of a 
great ideal of humanity to carry on 
higher and higher. It is now for 
that people to pronounce judgment 
on itself. I can only offer the 
supreme homage of my silence, if 
I am mistaken. 

“With homage and my deep re- 
spect, believe me, Mr. President, 
(Signed) “GEORGES CLEMENCEAU.” 
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Foreign News—IContinued] 


Rough-shod Riding 


Premier Poincaré tightened the 
tough girth of his new “Sacred 
Union Cabinet” (Time, August 2) 
on the Chamber last week and spur- 
red that fractious mettlesome as- 
sembly over more high hurdles of 
distasteful legislation than it has 
taken in a twelve-month. 

Having gotten through eleven 
billion franes of new taxation by a 
Chamber vote of 324 to 110 (Time, 
August 9) which the Senate con- 
firmed last week, 250 to 18, M. 
Poincaré seized his opportunity to 
ride rough-shod, informed the De- 
puties that they must now pass 
without amendments two more he- 
ric measures of fiscal reform: 

Sinking Fund. By a docile vote 
of 420 to 140, the Chamber author- 
id the creation of an autonomous 
sinking fund out of which the Na- 
tional Defense bonds and_ short 
term Treasury issues will be amor- 
tied. The fund is to be fed by the 
additional inheritance taxes just 
voted, by a budgetary allowance 
and from the profits of the enor- 
mous state tobacco monopoly. A 
non-partisan committee of 20 ex- 
perts will administer the sinking 
fund, with the object of restoring 
confidence in the Government’s will- 
ingness and ability to meet its obli- 
gations without hindrance from the 
Chamber. 

The Senate immediately rushed 
through the Sinking Fund Bill 281 
to 6, exactly as passed by the 
Chamber. 

Since the enacted extra-parlia- 
mentary administration of the 
fund by an impartial committee was 
deemed unconstitutional last week, 
Premier Poincaré arranged with 
President Doumergue for the im- 
mediate convocation of the Nation- 
al Assembly (Chamber and Senate 
sitting together) at Versailles, to 
amend the Constitution. 

Bank Fund. The final fiscal re- 
form measure for which M. Poin- 
caré secured passage last week au- 
thorized the Bank of France to cre- 
ate by the purchase of foreign cur- 
rencies a non-fluctuating monetary 
reserve for manipulation in defense 
of the france. Premier Poincaré 
declared roundly before the Senate: 
‘The france has reached a_ point 
where it is much below its real 
value. The Bank of France bills 
are guaranteed in such a manner 
a to render unjustified the ab- 
surd present rate of the france in 
international exchange.” 
Straightway the Senate ratified 
the Bank Fund Bill 271 to 11. 
Significance. Correspondents at 
Paris wrote last week in an _ in- 
tredulous vein, as though unable to 
believe that the Chamber, after two 
years of procrastination. and folly, 
hd been galvanized into rational 
ation. So favorable was the re- 
ation of international financiers 
that the franc touched 85 to the 


N.E. A. 
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Conspired, smuggled, confessed 
(See GERMANY, p. 11) 


dollar again, after touching 50 dur- 
ing the slump which frightened 
the Chamber into supporting the 
“Sacred Union Cabinet.” (TIME, 
Aug. 2.) 

Throughout the week, M. Poin- 
caré conducted an _ experimental 
and educative campaign of inspired 
statements to the press—sought, 
without conspicuous success, to find 
and pave a way through hostile 
public opinion toward ratification 
of the Franco-British and Franco- 
U. S. debt pacts. 


NETHERLANDS 


“Success” 


Famed Ladies’ Home Journalist 
Edward William Bok was cradled 
at drowsy Helder, in the Nether- 
lands, has achieved newsboy-to- 
vice-president* success during his 
last 47 years (spent mostly in the 

Ss 


Recently he returned to the 
Netherlands, ferreted (with intent 
to laud) into the question of how 
much “success” Queen Wilhelmina 
has achieved during the quarter 
century of her reign. 

Mr. Bok saw much, and what 
he saw was good. Last week he 
conveyed to the Queen whose sover- 
eignty he escaped by “American- 
ization” a memento of esteem—a 
stained glass window for the 
Nieuwe Kirk at Delft. 

By Mr. Bok’s command Dutch 
Artist W. A. von Konynemburg 


~*Of the Curtis Publishing Company. 


will paint Her Majesty upon glass 
“in various symbolic attitudes, as 
the embodiment of all the cardinal 
virtues.” 


SWITZERLAND 


Embarrassed 


In. the New York Times last 
week appeared the following special 
despatch: 

“GENEVA.—Professor Damian 
Buck of the Einsiedeln Monastery 
has been informed by a former 
pupil now living in Madagascar 
that he has forwarded to the Pro- 
fessor a lioness aged nine months 
as a present. The monk is greatly 
embarrassed by the gift.” 


ITALY 


Paranoiac 


The noted Italian alienists, Pro- 
fessors August Giannelli and Sante 
de Sanctis, have been pursuing for 
the last month a careful examina- 
tion of the frail, white-haired 
Irishwoman who nicked Premier 
Mussolini’s nose with a_ revolver 
bullet last spring (TimeE, April 19). 

Last week the Premier’s would- 
be-assassin, the Hon. Violet Albina 
Gibson, sister of Baron Ashbourne, 
known since childhood by her fam- 
ily to have been of unsound mind 
but never restrained by them, was 
pronounced by the Italian alienists, 
“a dangerous homicidal paranoiac 
who should be permanently held in 
an insane asylum.” 

What disposition will actually be 
made of Miss Gibson was not an- 
nounced last week. 


Umberto’s Return 


A silvery blimp dipped. A Ro- 
man rabble surged and_ roared. 
Four plumed steeds cavorted proud- 
ly, their path cleared by resplend- 
ent policemen. At the Palazzo 
Chigi out of a triumphal oldtime 
open coach, stepped General of the 
Air Umberto Nobile (TIME, Aug. 2, 
SCIENCE), to be saluted and em- 
braced in person by his swart 
Excellency, Benito Mussolini. Short- 
ly, master and man appeared on 
the Chigi balcony, where Musso- 
lini’s jowls became suffused with 
blood, his muscular throat thick 
with emotion. 

“In vain,” shouted the master of 
Italy, “did others try to steal the 
glory....tI want to say in a 
voice of thunder that, Italy, it was 
you who were responsible for this 
glory!” He wished to recognize 
“with Roman justice” the merit 
of Nobile and his men, because 
“you, an Italian, planned the ship; 
you, an Italian, with other Italians, 
built it; and you, an Italian, with 





Foreign 


other Italians, wisely guided it to 
the end of the extraordinary voy- 
age.” ; 

Mussolini, an Italian, declared 
last May 18, that the passage 
over the North Pole by the airshi 
Norge was “an enterprise whieh 
could have been conceived and car- 
ried out only by superior beings,” 
among whom, at that time, Mus- 
solini deemed worthy of inclusion 
in his “fervent and heartfelt” con- 
gratulations Nobile’s employers, 
Explorer Roald Amundsen, the 
brains; Explorer Lincoln Ellsworth, 
the money-bags 

Not all of “Italy loves Nobile. 
Despatches from Rome deciared 
that unpatriotic peasants blamed 
him for disastrous crop weather, 
believing that the Norge’s pro- 
pellers “scrambled the air currents” 
crossing the world. 


Hygienic, Moral 


At the city of Mantua, famed 
citadel of sturdy Etruscans, the lo- 
cal Fascist Prefect issued a well- 
pondered order last week: “For the 
remainder of the present summer 
all males in the Province of Mantua 
are forbidden to dance in public. 
This order has been promulgated 
for hygiene and moral reasons.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico 


Personalities who loomed in the 
news last week as President Calles 
and his’ militant pan-Mexican 
henchmen continued to enforce the 
anti-Roman Catholic* Mexican Con- 
stitution (TIME, Aug. 9 et ante): 

Achille Ambrogio Damiano Ratti 
(Pope Pius XI) announced last 
week that, in view of the Mexican 
crisis, he would postpone his vaca- 
tion. 

As everyone knows, the Sanctissi- 
mus Pater, goes vacationing each 
year, despite his self-imposed ‘ ‘im- 
prisonment,” by moving out from 
the stuffy Vatican to his cool 
Casino in the Vatican Gardens. 


During the week Bishop Diaz of 
Tabasco, Mexico, displayed to news- 
gatherers a communication from 
the Papal Secretary of State, 
Pietré Cardinal Gasparri, conveying 
the displeasure of His Holiness 


*The Constitution declares: “Only a Mexi- 
can by birth may be a minister of any 
religious creed in Mexico.” Though this 
clause affects foreign clergymen of all de- 
nominations, in theory, it was actually in- 
serted as a weapon of suppression against 
the Roman Catholic Church, to which 90% 
of all Mexicans nominally belong, but 
which is believed by the united Calles 
(Laborite) and Obregon (Agrarian) parties 
to have become so potent in Mexico that 
it must be overthrown as a menace to the 
authority of the state. 


TIM E-° 


with the Mexican Constitution and 
President Calles’ enforcement stat- 
utes: “The Holy See condemns 
these laws (TIME, July 26) and 
every act which might be inter- 
preted by the Mexican people as 
an acceptance or approval of them.” 

Diamas Anguiano, Catholic priest 
at Alvarado, State of Vera Cruz, 
was excommunicated by Bishop 
Guizar y Valencia of Vera Cruz 
for “accepting the religious regu- 
lations of the Calles Government.” 

Father Anguiano, 70, protested: 
“T did not mean to rebel against the 
Church. I think the Holy See 
has been misinformed regarding 
the religious situation. . . 

Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs, chief 
publicity secretary of the Episcopal 
Board of Missions, remarked to 
Manhattan newsgatherers: “We 
are adhering strictly to the Mexican 
law. ...As (Episcopal) Bishop 
Frank W. Creighton said shortly 
after his arrival in Mexico, ‘Our 
Mission has nothing to do with 
diplomacy, industry or politics. . .. 
Mexico knows what is best for 
Mexico.’ ” 

James A. Flaherty, Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus, 
declared before the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Knights at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia: “We are 
going to deal with the Mexican 
situation before this Convention is 
over.” 

Before the Convention adjourned 
a motion was adopted: 

“We call upon President Coolidge 
and the State Department to put 
an end to the ignominious contempt 
which has been shown by Calles 
for Americans. The period of 
‘watchful waiting’ or any other 
such procedure is over. We, as 
American citizens, demand of our 
Government that this action be 
taken forthwith. Although our 
Government has for years emphati- 
cally refused to recognize the Soviet 
régime of Russia, it has continued 
to countenance, aid and comfort 
the Bolshevist forces of Carranza, 
Obregon and Calles.” (See THE 
PRESIDENCY, p. 5.) 

Augusto B. Leguia, president of 
Peru, “bantam Mussolini,” ad- 
dressed to President Calles an ap- 
peal: “I view with deep sorrow 
the religious conflict which is de- 
veloping in Mexico, that beautiful 
twin country of Peru. ...I take 
the liberty of begging Your Ex- 
cellency to incline your powerful 
will toward the re-establishment of 
harmony with the Church. 

Plutarco Elias Calles, president 
of Mexico, replied to President 
Leguia: “I must take the mes- 
sage from Your Excellency as a 
purely personal expression, which 
ean in no way signify the inter- 
ference of a foreign power in a 
matter of exclusively domestic na- 
ture.” 

To U. S. newsgatherers at Mexico 
City, President Calles unbosomed 
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pugnacious thoughts: “I am broad- 
minded. In tiy mind there is room 
for all beliefs. For me all religions 
are good—the Catholic, the Prot- 
estant, the Buddhist, the Jewish and 
the Mohammedan. They are all 
good, they are all respectable, for 
all < ‘aes have for their end 
morali 

But "ee Catholic religion has 
one great defect. According to 
Catholics, dogma cannot be dis- 
cussed because the church has the 
gift of infallibility and therefore it 
cannot be mistaken. They have put 
this idea into the brain of the 
ignorant, provoking agitation of 
matters of little importance. It 
prevents people from thinking and 
— them with all classes of 
ies. 


“You have no religious problem 
in your country, but in our Latin- 
American countries foreign priests 
have meant calamity and especially 
the Roman Catholic priests, the 
Spaniards and Italians, All the 
outcasts of Rome and Europe have 
been sent to our countries—thou- 
sands of them come to make our 
people fanatics and to sink them 
in ignorance while taking away 
with them all they can get hold of. 
They have come to mix,in our in- 
terior politics, to absorb our eco- 
nomic strength, to control all our 
activities, to disrupt our institu- 
tions, to counteract all’ the bene- 
ficent results of advantages se- 
cured at a cost of so many sacri- 
fices and of so much blood. In the 
presence of this situation, we have 
been obliged to take radical meas- 
ures to check the evil. 

“If the Roman Catholic clergy 
could end the existence of other 
religions they would do it. For 
them there is no other religion 
than the Catholic.” 

Developments. Aside from such 
verbal alarms and excursions the 
week ~ passed quietly in Mexico. 
The Roman Catholic clergy made 
no inflammatory speeches, took no 
militant action, prayed secretly and 
in unison with Catholics through- 
out the world. 

Bishop Pasquale Diaz of Tabas- 
co, designatead as “spokesman” for 
the Roman Catholics of Mexico last 
week, contented himself with pro- 
mulgating a peaceful announce- 
ment that the Papacy will not 
“compromise” with the Calles Ad- 
ministration unless the anti-reli- 
gious decrees are first withdrawn. 

During the week President Calles 
displayed no desire whatever to 
“compromise,” and a_ non-violent 
deadlock ensued. The Government 
made no display of its armed 
forces, seemingly convinced that it 
held the situation in perfect con- 
trol. Organized resistance by Mex- 
ican Catholics took the sole form 
of a commercial boycott against 
anti-Catholic tradesmen. In Mex- 
ico City the boycott fizzled; in the 
provinces it proved more effective. 
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0. Efrog 

Once upon a time (6th century) 
Welsh harpers cast their harps into 
the River Conway, dived in them- 
selves, swam, towed, hauled out 
their harps upon the _ further 
shore, plucked manfully but i 
audibly at sodden strings. Fol- 
lowed a troop of Welsh singers. 
Having swum the Conway they 
sang no better and no worse than 
before. Prince Maelgwn Gwynedd 
of North Wales, thereupon wel- 
comed the singers to the first re- 
corded Welsh Eisteddfod, heaped 
their palms with gold, banished his 
harpers, proclaimed the confirma- 
tion through “trial by water” of 
his pet theory: that song is su- 
perior to instrumental music. Since 
then the Eisteddfod (literally 
“session,” actually “contest’’) of 
Welsh bards has become a yearly 
recurrent cultural diversion. 

Last week carpenters,  brick- 
layers, waiters, plasterers, uphol- 
sterers, physicians, attorneys, un- 
dertakers, mail-carriers, profes- 
sional singers, church soloists, all 
stood nattily attired in white 
trousers and blue coats, sang. The 
occasion was the LFHisteddfod held 
last week at Swansea, Wales. The 
mongrel gathering of choristers 
was the Orpheus male chorus of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which won first 
prize from ten other competitors, 
was declared the greatest male 
chorus in the world. 

Their Royal Highnesses, Albert 
and Elizabeth, Duke and Duchess 
of York, son and daughter-in-law 
to George V, likewise attended last 
week at Swansea, were initiated 
into the Gorsedd (Order) of Bards 
without being obliged to swim or 
sing. 

Pontifically attired, the Arch- 
druid welcomed the Prince and 
Princess, received them formally 
into the Gorsedd, bestowed upon 
them the “bardic names” Albert 
0. Efrog and Betsi O. Efrog. 

“Dioloch yn fawr,” said Betsi. 
“Thank you very much.” Said Al- 
bert O. Efrog: “Even if we don’t 
justify our membership by writing 
Welsh odes, we will always remem- 
tg: are now of the Order of 
ards.” 


Young Kahn 

If it is strange that Otto Her- 
mann Kahn, sensitive patron of high 
art in Manhattan, should have a 
saxaphone-tooting, banjo-plunking, 
clarinet-wailing, violin-jazzing son, 
it is stranger still that that son, 
Roger Wolfe Kahn, has become a 
truly outstanding jazzer at the 
Perilous age of 18. 

Last week, Roger announced his 
purchase of Ciro’s (night club), 
Manhattan; his partner, René Ra- 
cover of the Perroquet in Paris; 
his resort’s new name, Perroquet 
de Paris; his opening, early 
autumn. 

Roger’s ten orchestras, one of 


TIME 


which he leads, have netted him 
some $30,000. In off moments he 
composes tunes: Why?, Nobody 
a Me, I Love You Sincerely, 
etc, 

“The family,” he confided to 
the press last week, “doesn’t mind 
any more. Mother was. the 
Onb.i i.” 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Don Juan (John Barrymore). The 
screen version of this good old 
story tells of a beautiful youth 
admirably trained to enjoy and de- 
ceive women. he young fellow 
goes his cynical way with rare 
abandon and success until, one 


DON JUAN 
He slashed and dashed 


evening in medieval Rome, he 
meets a young lady who is reluc- 
tant to surrender herself on ten 
minutes’ acquaintance. Such an 
astonishing revelation of honor in 
the female sex transforms Don 
Juan. In fact, the lover of hun- 
dreds decides to marry. Before he 
can carry off his bride-to-be, how- 
ever, the irresistible Juan must 
snatch her from the clutches of the 
notorious Borgias. In doing so, 
Actor Barrymore slashes’ and 
dashes through several reels that 
will possibly cause Douglas Fair- 
banks to bite his finger nails. 

With all due respect to the su- 
perb acting of Mr. Barrymore, no 
sane adult can be expected to 
accept such revolution of character 
and such extravagant heroics, 
unless some overpowering agency 
transports him into a world of pure 
illusion. But, as a girl in the fifth 
row said, “Still an’ all, he is good- 
looking.” 

Padlocked (Lois Moran and Noah 
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Beery). Here is a typical con- 
cession to the popular flair for de- 
nouncing everything puritanical. A 
reformer is represented as the fan- 
atical persecutor of his lovely wife 
and daughter, both 100% virtuous 
by nature. The reformer, nasty- 
minded, looks upon lawn tennis as 
vice. Eventually he is made to 
see that the source of all evil is 
restraint and the source of all 
sweetness and light is in the free- 
dom denied by reformers. Out of 
such unwholesome moralizing by 
Rex Beach, Director Dwan, with 
an excellent cast, makes as good 
a picture as could be expected. 


Devil’s Island (Pauline Frederick). 
“A Drama of the White Hot 
Passions of the Isle of Lost Men” 
shrieks its press agent. Although 
the temperature of the passions 
has been grossly exaggerated, the 
the picture is commonplace enough 
to justifly the general tone of its 
advertising. The story concerns a 
group of virtuous people whom Fate 
forces into exile as prisoners of 
Devil’s Island until a powerful 
friend happens to alter the situation 
a decade or two later. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Nic-Nax of 1926. A fairly en- 
gaging band of stagefolk tries 
to do the Charlot kind of thing. 
But they have no Beatrice Lillie 
and they have evidently fooled 
around at their rehearsals. They 
are not unlike high school celebri- 
ties giving a self-directed benefit, 
where the footlights falter and 
every one’s pet smart cracks must 
be respected by all. Music by 
Gitz Rice, twitching by Irene Olson, 
genuinely ingenious gyrations by 
Nat Nazzaro Jr., have some merit. 
The chastely clad chorus is one of 
the prettiest units in town. 


No More Women. The audience 
could only mutter; “There are no 
such animals,” and take its pleas- 
ure in Actor Charles Bickford’s 
tacit agreement. He is supposed 
to be a rufous Wyoming body- 
snatcher who has never missed his 
snatch, even including a warm 
Manhattan divorcée who strolls into 
Cody dressed for Newport. Some- 
thing about her is supposed to 
purify his ardor; he has to return 
from her bedroom saying he 
“wouldn’t do such.” The bedroom 
is in a dude lodge belonging to 
two embittered Manhattan males 
with a shingle over their door, 
“Damn the Women.” One of these 
males is melted by the divorcée. 
Nancy, a profane prairie kitten, 
makes the evening a quaint quad- 
rangle, 





SCIENCE 


Ape-Child? 


Physiologists convening in Stock- 
holm all but forgot other topics 
in a furore created by Dr. Serge 
Voronoff, famed gland-grafter. Last 
fortnight, Dr. Voronoff told French- 
men about his extra-heavy three- 
glanded Algerian rams _ (TIME, 
Aug. 9). To his Swedish hosts 
he revealed that he had grafted 
within Nora, a mature female 
chimpanzee, the sex organs of a 
human female. Then, with as- 
sistance from Dr. Elie Ivanoff of 
Moscow, he had artificially im- 
pregnated Nora with human 
sperms. She was to bear her 
baby in January and it would be, 
biologically, a human child. To date, 
she was progressing normally. 

Those of Dr. Voronoff’s listeners 
who were not skeptical were re- 
ported as being “highly shocked,” 
but no more shocked than other 
Squeamish persons had been at Dr. 
Elie Ivanoff’s announcement, earlier 
in the year (TIME, June 28), that 
he is to try breeding (artificially) 
orang-outangs with yellow, gorillas 
with black, and chimpanzees with 
white, humans, at the Pasteur In- 
stitute of Kindia, French West 
Africa, to try to demonstrate the 
close relation of human and ape 
stocks. 


e s e 


Advancers 


Pulling themselves together after 
the inimitable opening speech of 
their royal president, smooth 
Edward of Wales (see CoOMMON- 
WEALTH, p. 10), the august mem- 
bers of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, meet- 
ing last week in Oxford, deployed 
about the town to attend various 
section meetings, where marvel 
after scientific marvel was related, 
demonstrated or predicted. 

Evolution. Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn of Columbia University and 
the American Museum of 
Natural History, was there as 
a guest to expatiate upon 
the enormous difference between 
Evolution as it is understood to- 
day and as it was debated in Ox- 
ford half a century ago by 
Darwin’s champion, Thomas Henry 
Huxley, and empurpled' Bishop 
Wilberforce. (The difference: Dar- 
win saw discontinuity where mod- 
ern zoologists and paleontologists 
read continuity, in the speciation of 
plants and animals.) 

Rat. Dr. William McDougall, 
onetime Oxonian, now Harvard’s 
pre-eminent psychologist, demon- 
strated what an intelligent creature 
is the rat. Into a box with 14 
latches the speaker put some cheese. 
Sniff, scratch, scrabble—plop, and 
in went a white rat, all the latches 
flapping open after him, to nibble 
contentedly. Spectators cheered. 

Eclipse, Professor H. H. Turner 








Dr. VORONOFF 
Nora is going to have a baby >? 


(See Aps-CHILpD) 


endeared himself to the British 
working public by agitating for a 
special holiday next June 29, a 
holiday to be spent by patriots in 
flocking to the path of the first to- 
tal solar eclipse Britons will have 
enjoyed in 203 years. All should 
carry reliable stop-watches and 
make notes of the duration of to- 
tality; the stars visible, if any. 
“The occasion should, however, be 
regarded primarily as an oppor- 


tunity for seeing a wonderful spec-’ 


tacle,” the professor added. 

Moneyed Negroes. Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies W. Ormsby- 
Gore revealed to a_ group of 
geographers that the natives of West 
and East Africa have been amass- 
ing wealth; lately substituted “real” 
currency for cars of cloth and 
square-faced bottles of gin. 

Gas, Books, Corpses. Professor 
J. F. Thorpe viewed with alarm 
an approaching shortage in the 
world’s supply of gasoline; deplored 
wasteful U. S. extraction methods, 
whence comes 70% of the world’s 
supply; vowed that petroleum chem- 
istry has been too little explored. 
Professor Thorpe likewise viewed 
with alarm humanity’s library and 
cemetery problems. Cremation would 
solve the latter, he thought, but it 
would be too optimistic to expect 
that it might be judiciously applied 
to the former. With 23,000 scienti- 
fic periodicals published in the world 
annually, “the mind stands appalled 
at the prospects even in so 
short a time as 100 years hence.” 

Idle Rich. The economics divi- 
sion was addressed by distinguished 
Sir Josiah Stamp, co-author of the 
Dawes Plan anent the “idle” rich. 
Sir Josiah doubted that this much 
maligned class of British society 
numbered over 1,000 able-bodied per- 
sons. He demonstrated that if all 
British incomes from £250 ($1217. 
50) upward were pooled, the in- 
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come per family would not exceed 
five shillings ($1.20) 

“In America,” he _ said, “ip. 
equality of wealth stirs men to ef- 
fort, emulation, ambition.” He pro. 
pounded the economic and eugenic 
advantages of a novel “moving an. 
nuity,” whereby a father’s property 
would pass to his son, not at death, 
but gradually, in middle life, as 
the father’s necessities shrank and 
the son’s grew. 

Plant Hearts. Sir Jagadis Chan- 
dra Bose, savant of India, was there 
with his plants, trays and _ sensi- 
tive instruments to show that plants 
have systolic circulation (“heart 
action”) even as animals have, 
First he recorded a plant’s “pulse” 
on a photographic plate while it 
stood in plain water. Addition of a 
bromide to the water reduced the 
“pulse” very noticeably. Musk soon 
restored the normal beat. Strych- 
nine and cobra venom induced ex- 
cessive stimulation. The sap-flow 
recorder showed a struggle between 
life and death as a depressant and 
then a_ stimulant were applied. 
Tense onlookers at last saw the 
stalk recover, stand erect. 

“Spikenard.” Many curious noses 
sniffed at a tiny phial taken from 
Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb containing 
a minute smear of cosmetic cream 
still undecomposed. Chemist Chan- 
ston Chapman promised that the 
formula would be re-discovered (a 
base of animal fats, plus resin or 
balsam) and the cream given again 
to the world, perhaps as Biblical 
“spikenard.” 

Glow-Worm’s Eye. There was a 
scientist who had made photographs 
through a glow-worm’s eye instead 
of a camera lens, 


Coffined 


How long can a man live in a 
sealed coffin? 

Rahman Bey, fakir, recently sub- 
merged himself for an hour, as- 
sérted that he owed his life to 
his ability to fall into a cataleptic 
trance. It was magic; until the 
trance was at an end he did not 
breathe. To Fakir Bey, Harry 
Houdini, trickster, gave the lie, 
donned blue trunks, a white shirt, 
a luminous wrist watch, entered an 
airtight tin coffin equipped with a 
telephone and electric push-button, 
was lowered to the depth of the 
Shelton Hotel Pool, Manhattan. 

For one and one-half hours six 
strapping men stood on the coffin 
lid, held it at the bottom of the 
pool until Mr. Houdini telephoned 
that he was getting numb.  Ex- 
tricated, too weak to move, he ex- 
plained that he had conserved his 
air supply by taking little breaths. 
His comparative conditions were as 
follows: 

BEFORE AFTER 


GoINnG Gornc 
Down Down 
Pulse 
Respiration 
Temperature 98.6 
Systolic Blood Pressure 141 
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WHEN THE PRESIDENT APPROVES AN AD 
(It’s a Serious Thing) 


When the President okays an ad it’s an important moment. He drums on 
the table, looks at it with his head on one side, tries the effect upside down. 
The advertising man looks a good deal more confident than he feels. . . 
The President finally puts his initials to the proof. Not because the ad is 


fair, or pretty good. He approves it because he thinks it is the best he can 
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Vestments 


An insignificant news despatch 
from Britain told that his Anglican 
Grace, the Bishop of London, will 
disembark on the U. S. heath “with- 
in the next few weeks.” The 
Bishop, the item noted, would 
bring his vestments with him. 

His equipage will include a ward- 
robe which would be the envy of 
a Zulu wife-hunter for. brilliance, 
of an Eskimo seal-hunter for 
warmth, of a U. S. antique-hunter 
for traditions. 

The most venerable are the: 

Alb, which is a white linen 
robe, once form-fitting (contracted 
from the flowing garment of Bib- 
lical times in order to give greater 
facility in handling dripping bap- 
tised persons), but recently, in the 
hours of the church, enlarged 
again. It reaches the ankles. Al- 
though a poor cleric (such as the 
brother of the Bishop of London) 
would not have embroidery on his 
simple alb, the Bishop’s has_be- 
spangled wristlets and he could 
have ornaments on the lower hem 
if he cared to have them. A 
Roman Catholic bishop wears an 
alb, as does, too, the medieval 
priest of the Eastern Catholic 
Church. The latter’s alb has al- 
ternate red and white stripes to sig- 
nify the blood and bonds of Christ. 

Chasuble. This (Anglican 
Church) garb is a heavily em- 
broidered circular garment, sleeve- 
less and to be slipped over the 
head, made of moiré silk pref- 
erably. Over the shoulders and 
down the spine, spreads a magnif- 
icent cross in the shape of the 
Greek letter ¥. This garment is 
quite the same in the Roman and 
Eastern Church. 

Dalmatic and Tunicle. This is a 
sort of fancy kimona with a slit 
up both sides flashed with fringes. 
It is flowered with embroidery. 

Surplice, which was at first an 
undershirt to keep the cold-blooded 
monks and abbots warm and, to be 
proper, must still be worn with the 
alb. It has long, loose, open 
sleeves, a gathered yolk at the 
neck, and drops to the knees like 
the skin of a ribless umbrella. 

Stole. A narrow strip of em- 
broidered work nine or ten feet 
long and about three inches wide. 
A stole supposedly tallies with its 
alb in design and coloring. The 
Bishop of London wears his stole 
between his alb and his tunicle. 
The spangles across his chest sup- 
ply the illusion of the cross. It 
signifies a yoke. In the Eastern 
Church instead of being a strip, the 
stole is a square with e hole for 
the head slit in one corner. It is 
probably the richest of Eastern 
vestments and in churches that can 
afford the best, is ornamented with 
jewels and precious metals worthy 
of a U. S. millionaire’s spouse. 

Mitre. The bonnet is a curious 
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piece of evolution, being variously 
altered from a Greek female head- 
dress to a gold plate, to a plain 
linen cap, to the present splendid 
crown. It symbolizes in the Roman 
Church the retention of papal tem- 
poral power. As in all the Angli- 


BISHOP OF LONDON 
He plays a good game of tennis 


can (and U. S. Episcopal) devices, 
it has been appropriated from 
Rome. 

Pastoral Staff. The heathen 
Roman augurs used crooks as in- 
signia. Later, in Christian times 
and before the advent of seats, 
the staffs were utilized in the cold 
old churches as supports to the 
weak-kneed. They became the 
special glory of early Christian art, 
and today are extremely hand- 
some. Naturally mystics associate 
it with the Shepherd symbol. Once 
it was suggested that it had often 
been utilized to hook in the weak- 
willed and wandering. The East- 
ern Catholic churchman has a short 
pole, resembling and being used as 
an ordinary walking stick. 

Sandals. The homely shoes worn 
nowadays do not compare with the 
sublime footgear of a few cen- 
turies back, nor do the modern 
trousers match in daintiness the 
silken bloomers which were worn 
years agone and still are common 
on the Continent among Roman ec- 
clesiastics. 

Collars are affected universally 
by latter-day palmers and serve, as 
they do to laymen, only to conceal 
the protruding Adam’s_ apple. 
Church magazines advertise clean- 
able varieties for $1 a dozen. 

Withal, the Bishop of London 
possesses many a festooned gar- 
ment, some of which remain 
unmentioned, which he will undoubt- 
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edly transport across the Atlantic, 
although it is a known fact that 
he does not assume his gilded 
clothes so often as do some of his 
U. S. brethren. He plays a good 
game of tennis, entertains boys and 
girls from the slums in his gracious 
gardens with parties, tenders An- 
glican advice to their royal maj- 
esties. He is one of the most able 
bishops that his diocese has known 
for many a decade and is through- 
out the empire respected for his 
democracy and simplicity. 


Vatican Notes 


Wages. The sullenness among 
Vatican laborers, which recent 
visitors have noted with wonder, 
may disappear. His Holiness last 
week granted their demands for 
more wages, will give them five times 
what they earned before the War. 
But, from October on, they must 
work six hours daily, instead of 
their usual three, 


. . . 


Again, Thievery. Last week 
thieves sneaked into the Vatican, 
pilfered 4,000 lire ($135) from the 
safe of the Directors of the Gar- 
dens, stole besides 700 lire ($23) of 
his personal wealth. This is the 
second occasion of such knavery 
within the month (TIME, Aug. 2). 


Trends 


The Nice Turk. Last spring 
P. E. Bishop Manning of New 
York and many another bishop 
became indignant with memories of 
the “Unspeakable Turk” and his 
Armenian and Greek massacres. 
Some $80,000,000 in missionary in- 
vestments had become futile; Chris- 
tianity could not be taught in 
Turkey. They asked Senator Borah 
to oppose the U. S. signing the 
Lausanne Treaty with Turkey. He 
refused (TIME, April 19). 

At that time P. E. Bishop Charles 
Henry Brent of Western New York 
agreed with them. But last week, 
after weeks of Turkish observa- 
tion (in Turkey), he bravely de- 
clared that he had reversed his 
attitude. He had learned that U.S. 
residents in Turkey want the 
treaty, that the missionary schools 
are spreading what the Christian 
Century calls “untheological Chris- 
tianity,” that no Mohammedan had 
ever become a Christian proselyte 
and lived. Religious bickering is 
futile, to his mind. 


Plaster. A month ago Rev. J. 
Frank (“Killer”) Norris shot D. E. 
Chipps to death (TIME, July 26 
et seq.). Last week on Sunday, 
while the pastor shook the rafters 
with his transcendental, logical har- 
angue, the plaster fell on his hear- 
ers, injuring two seriously, 200 
slightly, the pastor not at all. 
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To all 5 o'clock 
mountain 
climbers 


HEN everybody boards a home-bound street 

car at 5 o'clock, there’s a mountain sud- 
denly thrown up on the power-recording chart 
back at the power plant. This peak-like line 
indicates that many times more than normal 
power is being generated to move the cars that 
move the crowds. 


Day after day your car company maintains a 
reserve of men, of equipment and of electric power 
for daily demands and special needs. Factory and 
office workers must arrive on schedule in the morn- 
ing and be taken back at night. And between 
times there’s perhaps a ball game or convention 
that requires additional cars, 

‘That your street car company is ready for these 
demands is but one of many instances of what it 
means by Public Service. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Thumb’s House 


Brisk citizens of Middleboro, 
Mass., paused startled last week 
before a neatly lettered sign: 

FOR SALE 
THE HOUSE OF TOM THUMB 


The house, built half a century 
ago, stands far back from the 
street, masked by huge trees. 
There memories foregather. There 
Charles S. Stratton, exploited by 
P. T. Barnum as “General Tom 
Thumb,” dwelt with his wife, that 
delectable midget, the onetime La- 
vinia Warren. 

The “General’s” career was un- 
precedented, surpassed the triumphs 
of modern cinema idols. No screen 
sheik from Rudolph Valentino down 
can truthfully boast, as did Mid- 
get Thumb: “I have kissed nearly 
two million ladies, including the 
Queens of England, France, Bel- 
gium and Spain.” 

“Managed” by Mr. Barnum, the 
General repeatedly toured Europe, 
became famous in Manhattan as a 
midget man-about-town who could 
afford to keep his own ocean-going 
yacht. “Tamed” by his “dearest 
Lavinia,” Tom Thumb settled down 
at Middleboro, ordered built for 
her the house which straightway 
became a local show place. 

Since the Thumbs _ entertained 
Mr. Barnum frequently, as_ well 
as many another mortal of normal 
size, the house is of conventional 
dimensions but contains two sets 
of furniture, one “midget,” one 
“lifesize.” 

Mrs. Thumb’s midget piano has 
been kept in tune, stands ready 
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destination. There are practically unavoid- 
able chances of accident, error and theft. 
You cannot absolutely insure the safe arrival 
of a package, but you can insure yourself 
against financial loss in the event that it is 
lost, damaged or stolen. A North America 
Parcel Post Insurance Coupon Book will 
enable you to insure each package as you 
wrap it, without red tape or delay. 








GENERAL THUMB 
Kissed 2,000,000 ladies 


to accompany that piping tune 
with which the General delighted 
Queen Victoria: Yankee Doodle. 

Beside the piano rests demurely 
the very stool upon which sat 
“that dissolute midget, Commo- 
dore Nutt,” when he held his once 
world famous conversation with 
P. T. Barnum. 

Barnum: “Are you married yet, 
Commodore?” 

Nutt: “No, sir; my fruit is 
plucked.” 

Barnum: “You don’t mean to 
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say you will never marry?” 

Nutt: “No, not exactly.” 

Barnum: “I suppose you intend 
to marry one of your size.” 

Nutt: “I am not particular in 
that respect. I think I should pre- 
fer marrying a good, green country 
girl to anybody else.” 

As everyone knows, Miss Lavinia 
Warren repulsed the attentiuns of 
Commodore Nutt because of his 
dissolute reputation, when he begged 
her hand in rivalry with General 
Thumb. The General’s virtue was 
deemed above suspicion, though on 
Sept. 20, 1854, the Illustrated Lon- 
don News reported that “a lady, 
from excess of fantasy, eloped with 
him to the neighborhood of Guilli- 
gomach.” 


In St. Petersburg 


Stone lions, tigers, llamas, ele- 
phants, jaguars, buffalo, deer, squir- 
rels, rabbits, chipmunks, cows, mice, 
peacocks, giraffes, donkeys, badgers, 
wolves, gazelles, quaint monkeys, 
lightly hopping kangaroos, ingen- 
uous but haughty ostriches and 
many other animals, made _ in 
Europe, will be used as_ street 
markers in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
the gift of generous C. Perry Snell. 


“Name-In-A-Million” 


At Sioux City, Iowa, Cigar-Store 
Manager E. H. Planalp of 1918 
Jones Street boasted to newsgath- 
erers that his was “a name in a 
million,” being reversible. His 
Swiss grandfather had made it 
from the original, unwieldy Aub- 
planalp. “I’ve met lots of people,” 
chuckled Mr. Planalp, “and I’ve 
been in quite a few towns and 
cities in the U. S., but I’ve never 
yet met anyone—with the excep- 
tion of members of my own family, 
who can spell the surname back- 
wards and forwards with the same 
result.” Idlers suggested appro- 
priate names for Mr. Planalp’s 
children: Ada, Bob, Lil, Anna, 
Hannah, Otto. They could call 
Mr. Planalp “Pop,” one _ jester 
Manhattanites reflected 
that Mr. Planalp should some day 
call on James Leffel of 39 Court- 
land Street, their city; Philadel- 
phians took satisfaction from the 
16 double-actioned Reber families 
listed in their telephone book; San 
Francisco was complacent with six 
taxpayers named Renner. .. . 
Children quoted out of copybooks 
a statement they are taught to 
believe was first addressed to Eve: 
“Madam, I’m Adam.” 


At Bordeaux 


At Bordeaux, in a rue Ste. Cath- 
erine charcuterie (delicatessen), 
one Desirée Dumas sliced bologna. 
Her store cat watched harpy-like, 
leaped at a falling morsel, seized 
it, rushed outside, scuttled under 
the house. Mlle. Dumas had sliced 
off her finger. 
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Non-Conductor 


At Pittsfield, Mass., Stanley An- 
dremewitz, 14, lay abed, slept se- 
renely. Thunderheads crashed over 
the house; a bolt of lightning 
hurtled into a tree in the yard, 
shot over into Stanley’s_ wall, 
flashed toward his very head, en- 
countered a picture of Christ over 
the bed, smashed the glass, was 
deflected into the Andremewitz 
kitchen, doing Stanley no damage. 

“His piety saved him,” said a 
neighbor. 

Another neighbor grunted, scowled. 
“So would a framed picture of Buf- 
falo Bill. Glass, though lightning 
can smash it, don’t conduct el’c- 
tric’ty.” 


Tips 

Tipping in the U. S. has long 
been a question hotly debated. Does 
it debase a freeman to accept a tip 
from a peer who, born his equal, 
also happened to be born with more 
money? The Yeas have hung up 
signs in their restaurants, boot- 
parlors, or what not, saying “Please 
do not tip,” or “Our Employes Are 
Strictly Forbidden to Accept Gra- 
tuities from Strangers.” The Nays 
remind their patrons: “Don’t For- 
get the Hat Girl.” Will new signs 
appear, “A Waiter’s Life Is No 
Cinch”—“Give Your Bus Boy a 
Few Days at the Sea-side?” Will 
lounging millonaires be requested to 
“Send Your Doorman to the Moun- 
tains,’ “Let Your Dollars Shine 
the Life of the Man Who Shines 
Your Shoes,” “Help the Elevator 
Boy on His Way Up?” Will hotels 
display the admonition: “Let Your 
Barber See Europe?” 

For 21 years one George Wagner 
has shaved the face of William H. 
English, Manhattan banker, ac- 
companying him on business trips 
in his private car, journeying to 
his home to shave him on Sundays. 
Last week Banker English gave 
Barber Wagner a two months’ holi- 
day in Europe. Was this, people 
asked, the correct tip for Mr. Wag- 
ner’s period of service? What is 
the right pourboire for a 25c 
shave? For $1 worth of shave, 
haircut and conversation? 


The tip for a 25¢ shave is ten 
cents, critics recently agreed. A 
talkative barber may be snubbed 
with no tip. It is not necessary 
to tip a man who shaves you every 
day, but you should give him seme- 
thing at Christmas. If possible, 
find out his birthday and surprise 
him with a present. An expert 
haircutter is always worth a tip 
of 20c or 25c. This high ratio is 
accounted for by the fact that a 
barber exerts the power of life and 
death over his patients. Gratitude 
for present escape and trepidation 
for the future combine to stimu- 
late the gift. Waiters must be con- 
tent with less. Fifteen percent on 
checks under two dollars, ten per- 
cent over that. On all checks be- 
tween seven and eleven dollars a 
dollar is the correct amount. 








Evnay MAN wants to 
own his own home and 
have a car. This page 
tells how you can have 
them and other things 
you want most, 





Which of these things 
do you want most? 


URS is an old insurance company 

with a new idea. The new idea is 
this. You have no interest in death. You 
dislike the thought of it. You don’t want to 
talk about it. 

Your interest is in life. In success, In 
getting the things you want. In having the 
most possible fun while you live, with the 
least worry. Most of all, probably, you 
want happiness and success for your children. 

There is a way to secure every one of 
these things. 

We have prepared a very re- 
markable booklet that tells how. 
The subjects which it covers are 
listed at the bottom of the page; 
the coupon will bring it to you 
without any obligation or cost. 





Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


ou TO GET THESE 


HERE are just a few of the things you 
cando under the Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you are 60 or 65. 

2 Own your homeand a car, 

3 Senp your children to college. 

4 Taxe that trip abroad you have always hoped 
for. 


5 Maxesure your income will go on even though 
you become totally disabled, 


6 Leave an income for your wife and your family. 


+ 





Look at the list. These are the things you 
want, aren’t they? The booklet tells how 
to get them. If you need furtherinformation, 
after reading it, a Phoenix Mutual Counselor 
will be glad to be of service to you. You 
will find him a very unusual man. He is 
competent to help and advise you, for he 
has had long years of practical experience 
or he has been through an intensive course 
of training in our service school in Hartford. 
His whole idea of life insurance is to put 
the emphasis on the //fe—on the 
things that make for more fun in 
living, for freedom from worry, 
for larger success. 

Pick out the things you want to 
get and the booklet will tell you 
how togetthem. Send for it today. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


: First Policy Issued 1852 


MAIL THIS em? 


. . 


= 


| Puoenix Murvat Lire Insurance Co. | 





187 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, | 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new | 
book, “How to Get THE Tuincs You WanT.” 
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Channel Crossing 


Grease, Srease, greasé, First a 
éoat of lanolin, an eighth of an 
inch thick, theri a coat of heavy 
ee Gertrude Ederle, standing 
aré in the Hotel Sirene, Cape Gris 
Nez, Franéé, shivered slightly and 
pressed her legs together. “Gee 
whiz, let’s get started.” Her sis- 
ter, Margaret, dipped her hands 
once more in the grease pail. “Put 
your bathing suit on,” she directed 
over her shoulder. 

More grease was applied te the 
strong stumpy body, clad now in @ 
thin racing suit, cut away deeply 
under the arms. Gertrude Ederle 
(pronounced “Ed-er-ly”) ran across 
the beach into the surf, briefly 
acknowledging the cheers of the 
crowd that had come to see her 
off. It was cold, she remarked 
as she felt the water, colder than 
last year. She struck out for Eng- 
land. 

When, after 14 hours and 31 
minutes in the water, she had 
landed at Kingsdown Beach, beat- 
ing by two hours the best male 
record for the Channel, herself 
the first woman in the world to 
swim across; when her tug, the 
Alsace, had taken her around to 
Dover and the crowd was shouting 
on the pier—a customs official 
came aboard. For an hour he kept 
the whole party waiting while he 
asked questions. What was her 
name? Her race? Her age? He 
turned to the stout, red-faced indi- 
vidual beside her. Would he be good 
enough to state his profession? 
“Potztausend!” cried Father Ed- 
erle, looking hungrily at the gaunt 
official, “I am a butcher... .” 

He had not, on the long slow 
trip, behaved like one. As Ger- 
trude Ederle, having splashed 
through the breakers at Cape Gris 
Nez, fell into a slow crawl beside 
the tug, “Pop” Ederle sat on deck, 
chatting comfortably to Thomas 
Burgess (trainer), Helmi (Egyp- 
tian swimmer), Miss Cannon (an- 
other U. S. Channel aspirant) and 
one Timson (Boston swimmer). In 
the bow was a brass band. On the 
tug’s side was a great white arrow 
with the legend, “This Way, Ole 
Kid.” The band played The Star- 
Spangled Banner. Miss Ederle re- 
sponded from the water. She swam 
the first four miles in three hours 
and had a drink of beef juice. The 
band played Yes, We HAVE No Ba- 
nanas. Miss Cannon got into the 
water and swam for an hour; Miss 
Ederle offered her a drink of 
chocolate. Miss Ederle ate some 
chicken. The band played Valencia. 
It was six o’clock and she could 
see the cliffs of Dover. She had 
been swimming for eleven hours. 

The water blackened fast. A 
squally rain whipped the broken 
seas that, running out with the 
tide, slapped her in the face. No 


hope 6f making Folkstone now. 
For two hours the current would 
run against her; she could not 
expect to make progress. It would 
take all her strength to keep from 


being carried back to France. 
Trainer Burgess began to whisper 
to “Pop” Ederle. Suddenly the 
butcher stepped to the side of the 
tug. 

“Trudie,” he roared, “remember 
you don’t get that roadster unless 
you git over.” 

The watery reply was _ indistin- 
guishable to the people on the tug. 
Mr. Ederle beamingly assured 
them that his little girl said she 
was gomg to “git her roadster.” 
The rain fell harder. The seas 
were treacherous as a swarm of 
sorcerers. They did not wage 
fair battle, but disguised in many 
shapes their malice, plotting curi- 
ously to undo her. Now an army 
of horsemen came riding against 
her breast, with plumes blown back 
and dark flanks swelling in a line; 
and now a thing like a wolf reared 
over her and fled away again with 
a hissing sound; giants cudgeled 
her, dwarfs nudged her; and black 
sea-beasts, part imp and part levia- 
than, folded suddenly her body in 
theirs, raining upon her face blows 
like the short slaps of a wet fin. 
The rain fell. The band played 
Barney Google. 

“Trudie,” roared the butcher, “if 
you git over I’ll let you take the 
roadster to bed with you.” 

She was no nearer the shore. 
For two hours, with truncheon legs 
that never stopped kicking, with 
failing arms that beat on, she had 
been swimming in a treadmill. The 
human will is an unknown quan- 
tity, but it has its limitations. An- 
other woman might have _ been 
beaten an hour ago. Gertrude 
Ederle might be able to keep swim- 
ming for an hour more. But surely 
before long the courage that kept 
her warm would go out like a lamp, 
she would give a brief, cloudy call 
from the water, and a life-preserver 
would swoop out for her. Already 
Trainer Burgess had started his 
whispering. And then, abruptly, the 
girl called. 

It was a critical moment. Weak- 
ening now meant certain defeat, 
and at the sound of her voice every- 
one on the tug, even the musicians, 
pressed to the rail, straining his 
eyes through the dusk of _ black 
waters. But Gertrude Ederle had 
not cried because she was tired. 
Suddenly, deliciously at her back 
she had felt the lifting current that 
would sweep her ashore. It was 
then—not later—that she felt her 
triumph. She felt as if she could 
swim to China, to Hawaii or to 
the cottage in Highlands, N. J., 
where her mother was soon to tell 
pressmen about her character. She 
could see her mother bobbing in a 
rocker, hear her voice go dreamily 
on: 

“Gertrude is just a plain home 
girl. . . . She does not smoke or 
drink, She does not go out with 
young men, except just once in a 





while. . . . No, she has no sweet- 
heart . . . that I know of... .” 

The pale cliffs of England, from 
Kingsdown to Dover, blazed with 
light. Bonfires were flaming there 
as in the days when the Jutes and 
Saxons welcomed their black sea- 
rovers home from war. People 
pranced on the beach shouting her 
name, they waded into the surf and 
tried to help her out. Gertrude 
Ederle pushed them aside. Smiling, 
she reached down, and felt the sand 
under her feet. 


Record 


John Weissmuller, ferry-finned 
pool-plasher of the Illinois A. C., 
is swimming faster than ever be- 
fore. Last week he leaped into the 
Miramar’ pool, Manhattan, _lal- 
loped nine times up and down, 
clipped 1 1/5 sec. from his own 
world’s record for the 220-yd. dash 
by traversing the distance in 2 min. 
14 2/5 sec. 


At Seabright 


Miss Elizabeth Ryan is a- good 
tennis player. A healthy, strap- 
ping woman in her middle years, 
with a face that reddens rapidly 
when exposed to the sun, she plays 
the sort of game that is always dan- 
gerous but never spectacular. Last 
year in the finals at Seabright she 
beat Helen Wills. It was too bad, 
people said, but you could not ex- 
pect a champion to be always at 
her best. When, last week, Miss 
Ryan cut down Miss Wills deci- 
sively in the same_ tournament, 
6-4, 6-1, newspapers reminded the 
public that Miss Wills had just 
lost her appendix. 


Canadian Open 


Toward evening of the third 
day’s fighting, some 30 men sat 
silently thinking, and when the sun 
had dropped behind vast Mont Real 
they had reconsidered and restruck 
every swing and slash of the three- 
day battle and each knew why and 
just where he had lost the prize, 
but they could do nothing. Noth- 
ing except congratulate the winner, 
a freckled mite of a Scotsman, 
Macdonald Smith. 

All admitted that he had won 
a mickle battle, forging from be- 
hind to the top of the press of 
contestants with daring-do worthy 
of a new champion. Sturdy Gene 
Sarazen, leader of the first day’s 
match stepped forward, as did swart 
Johnny Farrell, ahead the second 
day, to shake the hand of wee 
Macdonald Smith, final victor on the 
third day, in the Canadian Open Golf 
Tournament last week. Came then 
the departing champion, nervous 
Leo Diegel, followed by many an- 
other Yankee guest and Canadian 
host, howbeit the latter had re- 
tained for themselves for best but 
seventh place, 
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Frigidaire is 
pe first cost of Frigidaire 

Electric Refrigeration is sur- 
prisingly low— its operating cost 
isusually less than the cost of ice 
—and, becausé it is constantly 
dependable, it saves food that 
would otherwise be wasted 
through spoilage. 

With Frigidaire in your home 
you will be independent of out- 
side ice supply. All your foods 
will be kept colder, better and 
longer. You will have an abun- 


dance of ice frozen from your 
own pure drinking water—and 


Be sure it is a Frigidaire—Product of General Motors } 


rigidaire 


REFRIGERATION 


ELECTRIC 


This modern ‘ice man® 
\) calls once~with Frigidaive- 
and the ice stays always 


Economical Refrigeration 


many new frozen desserts made 
for you by Frigidaire. 

You will be sure of all these 
advantages if youhavea genuine 
Frigidaire. The name and re- 
sources of General Motors—the 
guaranty of Delco-Light Com- 
pany—theendorsementof more 
than 200,000 Frigidaire users— 
these are your assurances of de- 
pendability, economy, durability, 
value. 

Visit the nearest Frigidaire 


display room today. See the 
beautiful new metal cabinet 


Frigidaires which are finished 
in white Duco and lined with 
seamless porcelain enamel—or 
the Frigidaire mechanical unit 
which can be installed in your 
present ice-box. Find out how 
little Frigidaire costs and how 
easily you can buy it on the 
General Motors deferred pay- 
ment plan. Or, if you prefer, 
mail the coupon below for the 
Frigidaire Catalog. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. Z-35, DAYTON, OHIO 


The world’s largest builder of electric refrigerators 


Y 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. Z-35, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the Frigidaire Catalog. 
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THE PRESS 


“Today” 


Sitting in a sort of warehouse, 
in a cleft between stacks of books 
and papers, an aging, well-fleshed 
man with a baldish cranium and 
lips that purse above a button chin, 
has lately been saying over and 
over again: “Coolidge will be re- 
elected. . . . It is a certainty that 
Coolidge will be re-elected. . .. 
Coolidge has had only ONE elec- 
tion. . . . He will be re-elected ... 
etc.” 


Sometimes he varies the thought. 
“Prosperity,” he declares, “is going 
to continue. .. . This country will 
continue to be prosperous. .. . 
Don’t SELL this COUNTRY short. 
If you do, you will lose. . 
Coolidge will be 


Election day is far off. Not 
even the Hot-Stove League at 
Chubb’s Corners has begun to de- 
termine the country’s next political 
pot-luck. Yet this man doggedly 
continues his long-range prophesy. 


President Coolidge ought to be 
grateful, for the seeming warehouse 
is really a newspaper office, and 
the baldish prophet is no obscure, 
senile wiseacre; he is Arthur Bris- 
bane, able journalist. A machine 
invented by Thomas Alva Edison 
listens attentively to Mr. Brisbane’s 
remarks; a_ respectful secretary 
transcribes his master’s voice into 
typewritten copy; and the New 
York American, the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and many another 
newspaper owned by Publisher 
Hearst, to say nothing of some 200 
non-Hearst dailies and 800 country 
weeklies which buy syndicated Bris- 
bane, all publish what Mr. Brisbane 
has said. His column is headed, 
with simple finality, “Today,” a 
column that vies with the weather 
and market reports for the size of 
its audience, probably beating both. 
It is said to be read by a third of 
the total U. S. population. Ob- 
viously this is an exaggeration, but 
half that many would be some 20 


million readers, “Today” and every 
day. 


.- - Calvin 
re-elected in 


President Coolidge may not know 
the history of that column, “To- 
day,” wherein his name _ has 
appeared to such splendid advan- 
tage of recent weeks. Everyone 
knows that Arthur Brisbane tells 
more things to more people than 
any other man in the U. S., but 
President Coolidge lived long in 
New England, where the Hearst- 
Brisbane influence has only lately 
penetrated. He may wonder how 
this one man came to his position 
and out of what yesterday came 


ubiquitous “Today.” 


Arthur rich man’s 


Brisbane, 


TIME 


son,* “picked up” an education 
traveling abroad after going to 
Buffalo public schools. In 1883, at 
19, he elected to work for Charles 
A. Dana on the New York Sun 
instead of becoming a Harvard 
man. Before he could vote he had 
succeeded famed T. P. O’Connor 
as Dana’s London correspondent. 
He returned, aged 23, to manage 
the Evening Sun. He edited va- 
rious editions of the World for 
Joseph Pulitzer and then (though 
he had stoutly protested he would 
never do such a thing) he sold his 
services to Mr. Hearst, whose prop- 
erty his time has been ever since. 

His reason was that he “wanted 
a free hand at a newspaper.” Mr. 
Hearst gave him the Evening Jour- 
nal to run at $8,000 a year, agree- 
ing to add $1,000 salary each 10,- 
000 circulation that Mr. Brisbane 
could swell the paper. Spain grew 
noxious and Mr. Brisbane, hunting 
up some enormous type, printed 
one of the first scare-headlines that 
made newspapers the noisy things 
they are today. “WAR SURE!” 
shrieked the Evening Journal... . 
In eight Brisbanal weeks the cir- 
culation grew from 40,000 to 640,- 
000. Mr. Brisbane says modestly: 
“The war made the Journal—or so 
it is said. But still, it was not the 
Journal’s private war. ...” He 
became the highest paid Hearstling. 

Mr. Brisbane wrote some of the 
editorials while scouting around for 
some one else to do them. He 
wrote one for Washington’s birth- 
day, which an elevatorman was 
reading aloud to a friend when 
Mr. Brisbane walked into the lift. 
The editorial dwelt on the size of 
Washington’s hands and feet and 
pleased the elevatorman and his 
friend so visibly that Mr. Hearst 
proposed to Mr. Brisbane that he 
write a two-column editorial daily. 
This would be too much for him, 
thought the busy editor, but Mr. 
Hearst said: “I’ll set the editorials 
in big type and fill two columns 
anyway.” Later, they found Artist 
Hal Coffman to draw sensational 
cartoons illustrating the elementary 
problems of Vice and Virtue, Wis- 
dom and Folly, etc., that Mr. Bris- 
bane propounded. Also, Mr. Bris- 
bane took to using capitals for 
emphasis. The Journal was dedi- 
cated to “People Who Think” but 
Mr. Brisbane felt that the text 
should be “suited to the tired brain 
or the lack of brain.” Thus, he 
would harp on his favorite theme 
in this fashion: “What is educa- 
tion? It is just what the word 
implies, something that ‘leads out.’ 
It LEADS MEN OUT of old ways 


into new ways.... ” 
Soon Mr. Brisbane got so that 


*Much-traveled, Albert 
Brisbane (1809-90), who contributed gen- 
erously to Brook Farm Institute of Agri- 
culture and Education (West Roxbury, 
Mass.), communal retreat of New England 
transcendentalists including George Ripley, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charles A. Dana, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Amos Bronson Al- 
cott, Theodore Parker, William Henry 
Channing, Margaret Fuller, Orestes A. 
Brownson, Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. 


philosophical 
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he could dash off editorials in no 
time. Jealous stories go around, 
that what he wrote became go 
stereotyped that he could give a 
key sentence to his secretary, men- 
tion a certain formula by number 
and go home for the day. But it 
is not so. True, secretaries, five of 
them, are at his beck and heels; 
quite a change from the days when 
he was to be seen in railroad trains 
between Manhattan and Hemp- 
stead, L. I., with a lapful of papers 
and a busy frown. But the secre- 
taries only supply him with ma- 
terial. He does all the thinking 
for his thoughtful public’s “tired 
brain or lack of brain.” The secre- 
taries follow him with his Edi- 
phone everywhere, in train, motor 
or home. When he has a thought 
he speaks it into the tube. If he 
makes a speech the secretaries jot 
faithfully and that, too, may ap- 
pear as an editorial. 


To his office every afternoon, the 
newspapers come at 4 p. m. and 
he goes out at 4:45, having read 
the news and dictated a “Today” 
for his millions of readers. It is 
about 1,000 words long and is just 
brief re-statements of comment 
on events of the moment. Some- 
times he takes a copy of his 
work to revise on the way to the 
station, sending it back by one of 
the secretaries. Once, when he 
wanted a vacation, he dictated 40 
two-column Journal editorials in a 
day. But “Today,” of course, he 
dictates wherever he happens to 
be—riding through Kansas wheat 
on his way to see Mr. Hearst in 
California, or in the Manhattan 
“warehouse.” It is very simple. 
“His office is under his hat.” His 
command of simple _ declarative 
English, his short-cut reasoning 
powers, are quite unique, if not 
particularly thorough. He has a 
convenient and, in a sense, ency- 
clopaedic, store of famed men’s last 
words, hobbies, epigrams and ele- 
mentary historical facts, which he 
knows how to use impressively. 
He Says, “A drop of salt water is 
the whole story of the Pacific 
Ocean.” Similarly, Arthur Bris- 
bane to “thinking millions” is the 
day in microcosm. 


Once, in a disgusted moment, Mr. 
Brisbane said very seriously to a 
friend: “To Hell with Fame and 
Power! I intend to be rich! That’s 
all there is to this life!” He has 
become rich, worth perhaps ten 
millions. His real estate operations 
in Manhattan, New Jersey and 
Florida are on the largest scale. 
His newspaper work, bringing him 
some $500 a day, is now actually 
dwarfed by his other prosperity. 


Yet prosperity is no selfish pas- 
sion with him. Besides Prosperity 
and President Coolidge and _ the 
Bull Market in Wall Street, he has 
been ringing changes during the 
past month on the following sub- 
jects, new and old: 


Prohibition—He is against it in 
principle; very sarcastic, in effect, 
about its being intended to apply 
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The Wildaire 


—summer’s newest 
felt hat 

It’s here at KNOX 
for men—in the 
greens of sun-splash- 
ed fairways, silver- 
greys, beach tans and 
blues and other vivid 
shades that speak of 
the freedom of sum- 
mer days and top off 
the glow of a hard- 


earned tan. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 





Notice to 
Wiry Beards! 


Don’t get up against 
Barbasol. Barbasol will 
lead the old razor blade 
through you just slick- 
ery-slick! No brush. No 
rub-in. No after-smart. 
Use Barbasol—3 times 
—according to direc- 
tions. 35c and 65c tubes. 
Wonderful for Sunburn. 


I manner 10c. 
Please send trial 





For Modern Shaving 
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only to the poorer classes—the 
Hearst “people.’ 

The Catholic Church—He treads 
on the church-state war in Mexico 
as if it were a crate of eggs, scek- 
ing only to crystallize develop- 
ments, clarify issues. (He, himself, 
is no Catholic.) 

Japan— Mr. Hearst’s outcry 
against the Japanese “menace” 
made him popular in California. 
Mr. Brisbane has standing instruc- 
tions, or convictions, that it is 
well to sustain this outcry on every 
possible occasion. It is the moral 
pointed in many paragraphs on air- 
planes, for instance, urging and 
urging that air fleets be built for 


national defense. Sometimes he 
even says: “Heaven help this na- 
tion. i 


Science—He is an Evolutionist; 
delights in reminding mankind that 
it is 90% beast. Scientific an- 
nouncements often lead him 1) To 
show mankind its small place in 
the great universe; 2) To exalt 
mankind’s mental potentialities; 
3) To rhapsodize briefly in words 
amounting to “Ain’t nature grand!” 
*“ Morals—The resurrection of the 


Hall-Mills murder case in New Jer-, 


sey; a woman arrested for im- 
proper costume; a child sacrificed in 
Spain—such incidents give him 
starting points for terse lay ser- 
mons, or ironic reflections not too 
finely pointed for “thinking” peo- 
ple, on lax criminal prosecutions, 
inverted justice, experimental fash- 
ions, child labor. 

Mothers—Few birthdays of great 
men go by without his praising 
their mothers, all mothers, as 
greater still. 

The People—A remark by Lady 
Astor gave him chances to twit 
her for preferring originality, to 
flatter “typical” people. 

Education—This is always a 
strong theme. He distrusts col- 
leges, preaches 4 la Pelman Insti- 
tute: “Better yourself.” He once 
struck off: “The body cannot live 
on the beefsteak you ate at school. 
The mind cannot live on the study 
or reading that you did as a 
SCHOOL BOY or a college boy.” 


Life once published a two-page 
cartoon—by Oliver Herford—at a 
time when Mr. Hearst was accused 
of buying a paper with brewers’ 
backing “in the shadow of the 
nation’s capitol”—representing Mr. 
Hearst as a combination dachshund- 
octopus in sleek tail-coat, chin on 
the ground, scaly belly humped for 
crawling, with the hands stretching 
over the country to grasp seats of 
government. Mr. Brisbane was 
pictured as a small bug whispering 
in the larger creature’s ear. It 
was a monstrous, haunting picture; 
a terrific pillory. Despite the fact 
that newspapermen maintain he has 
sold more than his time to Pub- 
lisher Hearst, this cartoon was in 
no sense just to able Mr. Brisbane 
of “Today.” 


About Face 


Much of the majesty appertain- 
ing to the great New York Times 








has resulted from its stern refusal 


to print “features,’—i.e. comic 
strips, “colyums,” Nell Brinkley 
clap-trap,- Dr. Crane  flub-dub. 


Nothing but straight, reliable news 


went into the Times, soberly 
written. 
Last fortnight Times readers 


were shocked. A complete reversal 
of policy was implicit in a small 
paragraph, conspicuously “boxed” 
(ruled off), which began appear- 


ing daily, signed—Oh, odor of 
the Follies, chewing-gum and the 
strident New York World!—by 


Funnyman Will Rogers, the prairie 
pantaloon, purveyor of bathos to 
Demos. 

Gumchewer Rogers was abroad, 
leering at statesmen, buildings, 
people, scenery. “Yours aquatical- 
ly,” he signed his cables. “Yours 
politically. . . Yours imploringly. .. 
Regards to ‘Cuckooland.’” Readers 
could only picture the editors of the 
Times screaming with laughter at 
lines like: “Don’t put too much 
faith, you Democrats, in rumors 
that peasants of the Middle West 
will defeat Coolidge. They change 
with the wheat crops and he has 
two to go.” Or, “A _ bunch of 
American tourists were hissed and 
stoned yesterday in France, but 
not until they had finished shop- 
ping.” Or, “Suzanne Lenglen has 
been lan¢ led by Pyle. He is now 
here in London trying to get Bern- 
ard Shaw to turn professional and 
write for money.” 





Are You 
EDUCATING 


YOUR Boy 


or are you merely send- 
ing him to school? 


“QUnless you are certain 
that in addition toa thor- 
ough college preparatory 
course he is acquiring a 
proper physical develop- 
ment, and a training for 
character and manhood, 
you had better consider 
this matter. QThere is 
more to a boy’s education than 
books or athletics—and we can 
give it to him. Our faculty, our 
equipment, and our mountain 
location are ideal for the making 
of men. (We shall be glad to tell 
you how—at length. You may 

feel free to write us in re- 
gard to your boy. 


KISKIMINETAS 
SPRINGS SCHOOL 
BOX 901 
Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 
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Golden Interview 


A ship news reporter for the 
Wall Street Jaurnal boarded the 
Olympic shortly before midnight 
on Saturday (a fortnight ago). 
Soon he found his quarry—Thomas 
Cochran, a partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., who was about to sail 


for Scotland to shoot grouse with, 


Mr. Morgan. Mr. Cochran is 
usually reticent (as are all part- 
ners of J. P. Morgan & Co.), but 
the night air of New York Harbor 
seemed to make him _ loquacious. 
Reporter Morton Nicholls departed 
from the liner with a thrill in his 
heart and a magnificent interview 
in his pocket. 


Mr. Cochran, whose _ especial 
proficiency is a knowledge of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., had told him 
that the stock “should and will sell 
at least 100 cents higher.” 


Potential millions lay in the 
darkness of Reporter Nicholl’s 
pocket. Unabashed, he went to 
his New Jersey home. If he was 
excited, only his wife and small 
baby knew it. Sunday being a day 
of rest, he rested. Monday morn- 
ing he helped his brother obtain 
a position in uptown Manhattan. 
Not until then did he remember 
that he ought to report his inter- 
view with Mr. Cochran to his city 
editor. He telephoned the story. 


At 11:55 a. m. innocent looking 
financial news tickers emitted the 
words of Thomas Cochran. Post 
No. 5 on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange became a _ sudden, riot- 
ous rendezvous of yelling, seething, 
sweating, frenzied brokers. Friends 
of Mr. Cochran were skeptical 
about the truth of the interview, 
but nothing could stop General 
Motors stock from leaping upward, 
twelve points the first day, twelve 
more the second, finally reaching a 
record high of $213.75. Reporter 
Nicholl’s pocket memo had added 
$70,000,000 to the stock market 
valuation of General Motors shares. 


Wise men of Wall Street as- 
sumed that Reporter Nicholls was 
no fool, that he had at least con- 
verted the information of his inter- 
view into a substantial nest egg, 
that his progeny would have sil- 
ver spoons in their mouths. Oth- 
erwise, why had he not turned in 
his story before 10 a. m. when 
the Stock Exchange opened, in- 
stead of waiting until almost 
noon? Thereupon, Kenneth C. Ho- 
gate, managing editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, announced that he 
had investigated Reporter Nicholl’s 
story, that he was convinced of its 
accuracy, that his paper had plenty 
of market “tips” but did not con- 
sider it good ethics to use them 
for personal financial gains, that 
Reporter Nicholls would probably 
get a raise in salary. 


Later, a wireless message 
from Thomas Cochran to J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. said: “I spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the earnings, manage- 
ment and prospects of the General 
Motors Corporation. I authorized 
no statement of any kind as to the 
future price of the stock which ob- 
viously no one can foretell.” 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Princess Mafalda, 23, 
second daughter of King Vittorio 
Emanuele of Italy and wife of 
Prince Philip of Hesse, nephew of 
ex-Kaiser Wilhelm; a son, at Rac- 
conigi, Italy. 





Engaged. Virginia Dorothea Mor- 
ris, eldest daughter of the Morris 
banking system* founder; to Lieu- 
tenant Earle H. Kincaid of Coving- 
tun, Va. 


Engaged. Ruth Whiting, daugh- 
ter of William F. Whiting, (famed 
manufacturer of letter paper) 
(When you thing of writing think 
of Whiting); to one Neil Chapin, 
brother of Alfred H. Chapin Jr., 
famed tennis player; at Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Engaged. Herbert (“Zeppo’’) 
Marx, one of the four famed 
comedian brothers} playing in The 
Cocoanuts; to Actress Marion 
Benda (real name Marion Bim- 
berg) who has recently played in 
Tarnish but will soon play in Love 
"Em and Leave ’Em in Chicago. 


. 


Married. Lieutenant John Sibea 
Roosma, West Point 1926, famed 
as a member of the Passaic High 
School basketball team which 
rushed to 159 straight victories 
(in six years) before it was beaten 
(in February, 1925) by a_ burly 
team from Hackensack (Roosma 
was not a member when it finally 
lost); to Miss Marjorie Henion; at 
Passaic, N. J. 


Married. Herbert Pulitzer, 30, 
youngest of the three sons of the 
late famed publisher of the New 
York World, Joseph Pulitzer; to 
Mrs. Gladys Munn Amory, of 
Washington, D. C. Since serving 
as an aviator in the World War, 
he has traveled through Russia as 
foreign correspondent for’ the 
World; hunted antelope in North- 
ern Rhodesia; idled at Palm Beach, 
Paris. She, in 1913, married 
Charles Minot Amory, Boston social 
arbiter, graduate of Groton, Har- 
vard; she divorced him in 1924. 


. . 


Sued for Divorce. Maude Par- 
ker Child, 30, by Richard Wash- 





*“The Morris Plan of Banking and 
Credits” is a system designed to fill in the 
gap between commercial banks and chattel 
loan sharks, by which loans are made for 
amounts large or small, secured by promis- 
sory notes signed not only by the borrower 
but by two ‘‘co-makers” equally responsible 
with him. Repayment is made at the 
rate of $1 a week for each $50 borrowed 
until the note is paid. 

Arthur J. Morris, originator of the plan, 
is a crippled Presbyterian Jew who sells 
out his interest in the banks as they are 
organized, yet still speaks of them as “my 
banks,” which vexes directors. 


#The others: “Harpo,” 
“Chico.” 


“Groucho,” 





Suburbs 


are growing three times as 
fast as those of any other large 
metropolis ... the rapid de- 
velopment of the area sur- 
rounding Chicago and served 
by this Company is largely 
responsible for the increased 
earnings of the Company and 
the attractiveness ofitsissues. 


PuBLIc SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices : 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles— 234 cities 
and towns—with Gas or Electricity 


BEES 


burn Child, 45, onetime (1919) 
aditor of Collier’s and onetime (1921- 
24) U. S. ambassador to Italy; 
at Stroudsburg, Pa. Cause un- 
known. 





Died. Robert A. Bould, 30, edi- 
tor of the burlesque Bawl Street 
Journal. (See Business & FI- 
NANCE, p. 29). 


Died. W. T. Brinson, 64, 
“world’s biggest Elk”; at Waycross, 
Ga., of apoplexy. Elk Brinson’s 
600 pounds necessitated special 
chairs, special bed, special vehicle, 
special coffin, ten pallbearers. 

Died. Thomas Adams, 80, famed 
“Father of ‘Chewing gum.” in Man- 
hattan. (See BUSINESS, p. 28.) 
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Smith Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


booklets gave me 


a real knowledge of 
SAFE INVESTING” 


i | ‘HE turning point came when I 

mailed a coupon to The F. H. 
Smith Company for copies of their 
two booklets. The securities I had 
bought up to that time never seemed 
to turn out right. Those booklets 
gave me a real knowledge of safe 
investing.” 

* * * * 

Every man or woman who saves and in- 
vests should read our two booklets, “Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety,” and “How 
to Build an Independent Income.” Thou- 
sands of investors, in 48 states andi n 33 
countries and territories abroad, today are 
profiting by the sound investment infor- 
mation which these booklets contain. 


“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” 


The first of these booklets explains the safe- 
guards that have created world-wide con- 
fidence in Smith Bonds, and that have re- 
sulted in our record of no loss to any in- 
vestor in 53 years. 


It tells how you can invest now in strongly 
secured First Mortgage Bonds, paying 614%, 
6%% and 7%, with the protection of these 
same safeguards. 


Monthly sinking fund payments constantly 
increase your margin of security in Smith 
Bonds and give you a choice of maturities 
from 2 years to 10 years. You may invest 
in denominations of $1,000, $500 or $100. 


“How toBuild anIndependentIncome” 


The other booklet contains a number of 
interesting tables which show the results 
you can accomplish by investing system- 
atically at 614% or 7%, and describes our 
Investment Savings Plan. This plan enables 
you to buy $500 or $1,000 bonds by 10 equal 
monthly payments. Regular monthly paye 
ments earn the full rate of bond interest. 


* * * * 


For copies of our two booklets, send your 
name and address on the form below. 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 

582 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


84-X 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Firestone Jr. 


Recently a chunky, handsome young 
man sailed 10,000 miles through 
calm and stormy seas, returned 
(TimE, June 28). Last week he 
journeyed to White Pine Camp at 
President Coolidge’s invitation. He 
presented his card: Harvey S. 


FIRESTONE & Mrs. 


He: “In 15 years the United States 
could become independent... .” 


Firestone Jr. If such things were 
done, there might have been in one 
corner ef the card: Son of famed 
tire-magnate; in another corner 
Princeton University, 1920; and fi- 
nally, below his name in bold type: 
Extremely well-informed on_ rub- 
ber. 

Mr. Firestone got down to busi- 
ness, spoke convincingly, aggressive- 
ly. Said he: 

1) Americans pay $126,000,000 
a year increase over what they did 
prior to March, 1922, because of the 
British monopoly’s restriction on 
output. 

2) Although the U. S. consumes 
70% of the world’s rubber supply, 
it produces only a little over 2%. 

3) Bearing in mind the 25,000,000 
acres of fertile land on Mindanao, 
“In 15 years the United States 
could become independent of the 
British rubber monopoly, provided 
the land laws of the Philippine Is- 
lands are revised to encourage 
American investments in an ex- 
tensive way.” 

And Mr. Firestone knows where- 
of he speaks, for his company has 
experimented on rubber-growing in 
many a strange hot clime, particu- 
larly down in Liberia where the 
Firestones have a_ 1,000,000-acre 
rubber concession, 10,000 acres of 
which have already been cleared 
and planted. 

Armed with information from 
journalists, representatives, ex- 
governors, Carmi Alderman Thomp- 
son and young Mr. Firestone, the 











Spokesman for the President ex- 
pressed himself as favorably in- 
clined toward encouragement of 
rubber projects. 


Gum Man Adams 


As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Thomas Adams, 
80, benefactor of tens of millions of 
gumchewers, at his Fifth Avenue 
home, Manhattan. 

It was 40 years ago that Mr, 
Adams and his son paid a call on 
General Santa Anna of Mexico at 
Snug Harbor, Staten Island. From 
a bureau drawer the General pro- 
duced “a little chunk of something 
resembling overshoeing.” The guests 
beheld him place a piece of this sub- 
stance in his mouth, chomp his 
jaws, smile. They dubiously exam- 
ined the “overshoeing,” which the 
General called “chicle” and said was 
the gum of the zapote tree. They 
too chomped, smiled. 

Going home, Mr. Adams _pon- 
dered chicle’s possibilities as a com- 
mercial rubber, but his subsequent 
attempts at vulcanizing (baking to 
harden) it, all failed. He tried to 
utilize it as a base for false teeth, 
but that failed. With $35 capital, 
Mr. Adams founded Adams & Son, 
chewing gum manufacturers, which 
merged in 1899 into the American 
Chicle Company, capital of about 
$2,000,000, producers of sticks of 
“health-giving, circulation-building, 
teeth-preserving, digestion-aiding, 
brain-refreshing, jaw-developing, 
soul-tuning chewing gum.” 


Lycidas 


A neryous Manhattan financier 
snatched at what he thought was 
his daily Wall Street Journal. What 
was -this? Editor Kenneth C. Ho- 
gate, President C. W. Barron were 
getting after those bummers who 
undersold him yesterday! He called 
the fine news across the room to tell 
his secretary, found her tittering 
timorously and avoiding his look. 
Again he looked at his paper. Here 
was his name in print! What had 
he done? Dastardly impudence! Oh! 
... This was not the Wall Street 
Journal. He was reading the Bawl 
Street Journal, its gay, impish per- 
fect imitation which the Manhattan 
Bond Club issues for its annual 
picnic. Now he could settle down 
to enjoy the neighborhood merri- 
ment. ... 

“Florida Water and Fragrance” 
{article by “C. W. Barren” for C. 
W. Barron, president of the Wall 





P Uirected by s 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree, 
Begin any time. Address 38 Ellis Hall, University 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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Street Journal, author of many ar- 
ticles analyzing Florida]. ‘Those 
who do not like Gory Cables can 
go to hell. Fifty million dollars 
have already been spent on this 
Elysium. Most of this has been 
for publicity. . . . On the highest 
point, which is approximately five 
feet eight inches above mean, low 
down, dirty sea level, they are go- 
ing to build a beautiful early Span- 
ish missing-style $10,000,000.35 
insane asylum. They got the idea 
from Dr. [Roach] Straton when 
he was down here following vice 
when it moved south for the win- 
ter.” 

“Seaboard Air Line’s Florida 
office will be in charge of Mr. Ar- 
thur Brisbane” [after he had ac- 
quired 10,000 acres of land there]. 

“Try Nujol—you won’t dare 
cough.” 

“Not a Laxative—Buy it by the 
Jar—F ord.” 

“Ask our salesmen to explain 
what we mean—Dodge Brothers.” 

“Speedometers Guaranteed to do 
80 Miles an Hour—Chrysler.” 

“Murray Body—Any Body—No 
Body—Keane, Higbie.” 

“Announcement—In line with our 
new policy we will now accept busi- 
ness from persons of recognized 
social position even if they are not 
related to the du Ponts—Laird, 
Bissel & Meeds.” 

“Opportunity—We have openings 
for 20 more salesmen, congenial 
surroundings, collegiate atmosphere. 
Only Yale and Exeter graduates 
need apply—Bacon, Whipple.” 

“The Corn Exchange Bank—60 
branches hidden around the city 
where the gunmen cannot find them 
—enterprising enough to use time 
clocks but conservative enough in 
salaries.” 

“Millions of chickens pass our 
door every afternoon, and our cor- 
ner is the meeting place for many 
jackasses. The manure lies around 
in heaps. Open your sweetheart’s 
account with us—Farmers Loan 
& Trust.” 

“The Chemical Bank solicits not 
only your account but that of your 
ox, your ass and any stranger 
within thy gates—also your old 
man’s.” 

“We Have Acquired a Couple of 
New Companies—W. A. Harriman 

Co ” 


“Where U. S. Steel Dollar Goes— 
taxes 4%, wages 712%, material 
%%, entertainment 13%, pumpkin 
pie 4%, annual report 5%, director 
fees 5%, net for stocks 3%, Beth- 
lehem Steel competition 29%, ex- 
pert accounting fees 29%. Where 
U. S. Steel Dollar Comes From— 
expert accounting 48%, production 
2%, employes subscription fund 
profits 25%, stockholders 25%.” 

“T ran across an iceman in a 
street car who suggested that I 
take Fleischmann’s yeast [for my 
pimples]. Well, after taking three 
cakes a day for six months I am 
a perfect picture of sex ap- 
peal.” 

“Bishop Manning, in an abortive 
attempt to put the Cathedral drive 
over the top, is canvassing boot- 
leggers for contributions.” 

“Government Takes Up Oil Con- 


versations—President’s Commission 


“ Finds Plenty of Stocks in Public’s 


Hands—None in Companies’.” 


“Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Something, presided and said in 
part—I have forgotten the purpose 
of this gathering, but it is pleas- 
ant to see you all here. I shall 
ask you to please hurry off the 
steps so that the Commission may 
be photographed.” 


Last week, the joy always asso- 
ciated with the Bawl Street Journal 
turned to sorrow. Its editor, Rob- 
ert A. (“Smiling Bob”) Bould, in- 
vestment chief of Frederick H. 
Hatch & Co., able executive, merry 
wit, was drowned. Wall Street 
wept its Lycidas. 

Bould had set out from Port 
Jefferson to cross Long Island 
Sound, with friends aboard his aux- 
iliary cruiser Jsolde. Miss Dor- 
othy Smart had clambered into a 
dinghy that trailed behind, for the 
thrill of being towed. Up should- 
ered a burly wave, swamping girl 
and dinghy. Over the /solde’s rail 
went Bould, fully clad and no stout 
swimmer. George Johnstone, the 
only man left on the /solde, did not 
know how to put the ship about. 
He was far from the drowning 
couple when he had righted the 
dinghy, bailed it and set off to 
paddle back with the one broken 
oar available. 

“I’m all right,” gasped “Smiling 
Bob” Bould as Mr. Johnstone 
reached them. “Save her!” 

Dragging the girl inboard, George 


Johnstone turned tw save his 
friend. The waters were empty. 
Seven hours of searching were in 
vain. ...A requiem service was 
held at the head of Wall Street, in 
quiet old-skyscraper-dwarfed Trin- 
ity Church. 


Rail Earnings 


_ Rail earnings of the half year, 
just now consolidated for the entire 
country, were $494,866,776 derived 
from gross revenues of $3,038,560,- 
861. Some part of these earnings 
will go to the Government under 
the recapture provision of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. This 
provides that one half of all a 
railroad’s excess net operating in- 
come go into the General Railroad 
Contingent Fund to help impover- 
ished rivals. Income becomes ex- 
cess when it goes over 5%% of 
the road’s property valuation. What 
that valuation should be based upon 
is in dispute. The Government in- 
sists on the 1913 value of the roads, 
the roads upon their present (and 
higher) replacement costs. Mean- 
while the railroads pay according 
to the Government formula, but 
under protest. The Fund, augment- 
ed in ten months last year by 
$732,448.34 (from 33 lines) now 
approximates $6,000,000, but may 
not be dispersed because there is 
no prospect of the valuation quar- 
rel being settled. 


Too Warm To Eat Heavy Foods? 


Yes! But not too warm for a light, nourishing meal 
of Shredded Wheat to satisfy your appetite. These 
crispy, appetizing biscuits supply you with all the 
good elements of the whole wheat grain in tasty, 


easily digested form. 


BRAN, SALTS, PROTEINS, CARBOHYDRATES 
and VITAMINS—balanced as Nature intended 
nourish bone, brawn and brain. Tone up your entire 
system with Shredded Wheat. Eat it daily for new 
snap and vitality the summer long. 


Delicious for any meal when served with cold milk 
or cream topped with your favorite fruit and seasoned 


to suit. 


Shredded Wheat 


TRY IT A WEEK AND SEE 





IF YOU HAVE A 


BULING PROBLEM 


Dont Fail to Send 
for a Copy of This 


FREE BOOK 


DIRECT-BY- MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY le to clip out this advertbe- 
ment, pin it to your cegulas business letterhead, and mail it to the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 


ADVICE WANTED 


A college graduate (A. B., M. A. Columbia), 27 years 
old, prepared to teach Political and other Social Sci- 
ences, but willing to grasp any opportunity, would 
appreciate advice as to how he might obtain employ- 
ment. Health excellent, but unable to do physical 
work because of lameness. Write to J.O. Jameton, 
74 Hudson Street, South Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Oliver Twist demanded 
more. 


The Beadle was vexed. 

TIME* is vexed by no 
such demands. TIME is 
complete. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 
*in which the news is untwisted. 
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AERONAUTICS 





England to Australia 


It was a holiday in Port Dar- 
win, Australia. Bunting fluttered 
in the streets. August sunshine 
beat down on the white-powdered 
road out to Mindil Beach, where the 
Timor Sea lay breathless blue un- 
der an offshore breeze. Soon after 
breakfast time, the beachward pro- 
cession began—Port Darwin mer- 
chants cool in their white ducks; 
bronzed “’roos” (“Kangaroos,” i.e. 
Australians) from the cattle coun- 
try; darker aborigines shuffling 
along in silent excitement; cooing 
Chinese in bright pajamas. They 
watched the horizon all morning. 

Some had gone home for midday 
tiffin, but most remained, chatter- 
ing, scanning, pondering, when a 
school urchin jumped forward, his 
eyes bulging, his rigid forefinger 
jabbing northwestward. “I see ’um!” 
he cried. 

First it was a mosquito-like speck 
over the ocean, then an ephemeral 
insect frame, then a droning, then 
a roaring seaplane that circled 
Darwin Heads and harbor, over the 
blasting sirens of steamers and 
warships, then a tired great gull 
floating on Fannie Bay off the 
naval aviation grounds. Mechanics 
swarmed to lift the craft (a big 
De Havilland bivlane) ashore and 
fit her with wheels; she was to fly 
on, over desert and bush, to Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. And Pilot Alan 
Cobham, his hand wrung red with 
congratulations, regaled officials 
with the story of his 10,000-mile 
flight from England in 36 days. 

Crossing Arabia, he had flown 
low over the desert when “Crack!” 
a Bedouin sniper had shot his me- 
chanic stone dead. At Basra, Ser- 
geant Ward of the Royal Air Force 
had volunteered—the listeners’ eyes 
shifted to a beet-red, grinning stal- 
wart beside Pilot Cobham—and to- 
gether they had whirred high over 
the Arabian Sea, the Indian Ocean, 
drifting slightly out of their course 
and bringing up in the Dutch East 
Indies. There, on the island called 
Komodo, they had seen a portent— 
two enormous captive dragons, ten 
feet long, with claws and jaws rapa- 
cious enough to slaughter horses, 
veritable St. Georgian monsters,* 
“emitting fumes not unlike smoke.” 

Cobham planned to rest at Mel- 
bourne only long enough to have 
his ship overhauled. Then he was 
off again for England. He hoped to 
prove the feasibility of air-routes 
over impenetrable, hazardous por- 
tions of the globe. 


*Despatches were meagre concerning these 
“dragons,” but doubtless the flyers had met 
the expedition under Jesse Metcalf, Man- 
hattan woolens manufacturer, which sailed 
for Komodo last spring (Time, March 22, 
ScIENCE), to capture the large lizard called 
“boeaja darat’”’ by the Dutch, “land croco- 
dile’ by the English. Nearly extinct, this 
creature is a descendant of dinosaurs; he 
travels fleetly, his belly free from the 
ground; eats flesh by night; has been 
killed in lengths of 18 and 21 ft. Deaf, 
he is fairly easy to hunt. Of the “fumes 
not unlike smoke” scientists awaited further 
explanation. 


BOOKS 


FICTION 


“Listen, Moon!” 

The Story.* It was after spend. 
ing a molten July day on his slant- 
ing cellar door, contemplating pipe- 
smoke, hollyhocks and a vista of 
the Marvellous Vale, that Dr. Hig- 
bie Chaffinch, 64, professor of the 
Latin language and literature at 
Johns Hopkins University and for 
some weeks a widower, journeyed 
to Baltimore’s business section to 
advertise for a housekeeper, and, 
ne to dine in an oyster- 
ar. 

It was in the oyster-bar that a 
rubicund, ejaculatory stranger ten- 
dered him a card: 


HILTONSHURLEY Moccs 
The Moggs Foundation 


For the purveying of 
useless things to 
worthy people. 


And it was there, too, that Mr. 
Moggs gave Higbie Chaffinch a 
copy of Treasure Island, whose 
author, one Stevenson, Higbie could 
not recall among the _ illustrious 
company—Cicero, Seneca, Theocri- 
tus, Tibullus, sweet Petronius—in 
whose service his years had been 
passed. Disrobing that night, with 
Treasure Island open on the dress- 
er, Higbie had difficulty disentan- 
gling his feet from his pant-legs 
without taking his eye from the 
page. He ceased trying and the 
snarl lay about his bony ankles, 
his shirt-tails waving free, until 
the book was finished. 

Kendrick Glasby, star reporter of 
the local daily, upon whose stal- 
wart young person was concealed 
a sere little volume in calf called 
Histoire des Pirates Anglois, with 
a marker at the tale of fearless 
Mary Read, entered the gathering 
whirl of events through another 
card of Hiltonshurley Moggs, 
thrown away by a thirsty rumdum 
to whom Mr. Moggs had given a 
pint of whiskey instead of a dole. 
It looked to Kendrick like a good 
little story. It became an epic. 

Ruth Pudley’s bright-haired pres- 
ence is even simpler to explain. 
She was “busted” out of Bryn 
Mawr for “deplorable contumacy 
of conduct.” She was ready to 
divorce or annul, her clerical fath- 
er, “the meanest man in_ the 
world.” “He practises slurping his 
soup,” she said, “so he can do it 
louder and louder. He dunks his 
toast in his coffee and his bread 
in his tea. He wears out two 
Bibles a year just clutching at them 
when he thinks of me. ...” She 
simply adopted Higbie Chaffinch, 
went to live with him, proposed 
that they become bootleggers. 

And they did become something 
equally disturbing to quiet Wal- 
worth; to the respectable Joneses, 
the Murchthaws, the Quoggses, 
Inchlings and Updegroves. But not 


— Moon !—Leonard Cline—Viking 
($2). 





before Mrs. Amy Potter joined 
them—the new housekeeper, a 
comely, cheery body from Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore. And not be- 
fore—with many a “Macte!”, 
“Bheu!”, “Hercle!” and “Concla- 


AUTHOR CLINE 


His heroine’s father dunks his 
toast, slurps his soup. 


matum est!” from the emancipated 
Higbie Chaffinch—a late and vinous 
banquet had been served in the lat- 
ter’s homestead with Moggs and 
Kendrick Glasby present, a banquet 
that incited a dastardly attack by 
the Ku Klux Klan (“a boy scout 
movement for children of 40... 
footpads and submorons, Sir!’’) 
which was repelled and its leader, 
the Rev. Pudley, captured in his 
white skirts. 

Nor before Ruth and _ young 
Kendrick, within a few hours of 
meeting, walked in a panic summer 
midnight to a mad prothalamium 
of crickets; lay together in cool 
damp grass and took counsel of a 
Debussy moon . “List, sweet 
Moon,” Ruth said, “where I learned 
my loving .. .” Ruth was an ama- 
teur of the living moment; she 
could quote poetry, swear tenderly. 

The eventualities aboard their 
pirate-schooner, the Mary Read, on 
Chesapeake bay; their chicken- 
stealing, arrest, abduction of a 
judge, capture of a ferryboat, and 
highly improbable treasure hunt, 
are matters for the thrice-fortunate 
reader to follow alone. 

The Significance being, simply, 
that the commonplace has suddenly, 
with sublime and innocent vulgar- 
ity, comic pedantry, unflagging 
ebullience, gone stark, raving ro- 
mantic. Here is one book, at least, 
for which Autumn, 1926, is destined 
to be memorable. 

The Author, born in Bay City, 
Mich., 33 years ago, has been a 
hewspaperman ever since he grew 
up. Detroit, St. Louis, and more 
lately Baltimore and Manhattan 
have read his daily stint, most of 
which has been criticism of art, 
music, books. The more literate 
magazines have welcomed his con- 
tributions in verse and prose, Last 


THERE was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who 
could telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the lat- 
est quotations on his crops. Not 
one who could sell what he raised 
or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over 
the wire was an impossibility for 
the farmer’s wife or children. 


In this country the telephone 
has transformed the life of the 
farm. 

It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so discouraged 


the rural population and drove 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on 
the job and is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 

The telephone has become the 
farmer’s watchman in times of 
emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest 
or prairie fires and warns of their 
approach. It has saved rural 
communities from untold loss of 
lives and money by giving am- 
notice of devastating floods. 

hree million telephones are now 
in service on the farms, ranches 
and plantations of the United 
States. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPaANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


Put more m 
of yourself 
into what 


you write today. The New Hammond 

enables you to do this. Instantly 

changeable type permit a variety 

of typographical effects that give 

distinction to your letters and manuscripts. 
No other typewriter like it. Easily operat- 

ed. Comes in desk and portable models. 

Write today for illustrated booklet 


~, a THE N Lo { 
TYPEWRITER ‘ 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 80 Brook Ave., New York 





| |The whole family can learn at once 


This Summer & 


as you would if living} 
abroad—by = actually= 
hearing it spoken, on 4 
wonderfully clear, en- “+ 
tertaining Cortina 
records. 
Surprise your friends in the 
fa Knowing a foreign 


E 
e is the mark of Established 1882 


8 a key to financial success. 


° re 
describes this famous method, Send for it today 


||CORTINA, 105 West 40th St., New York City 





Fine 
| }positions in foreign lands are open to the American 
| }man or woman who speaks the language. 
» hooklet T. I 


KTANTANTANTANT NOS 
Rare Bargain! 
HENSOLDT 


FREE TRIAL 


HENSOLDT and_MARE- 

SCHAL  Prism__ Binoculars. 

MARESCHAL made by 

French Company famous since 

1852 for Binoculars. HEN- 

SOLDT made by M. HENSOLDT & SONS, Wetz- 
lar, Germany. These Binoculars are used by leading 
Military and Naval forces of the world! 8-Power 
Magnification; superb lenses; brilliant iilumination, 
exquisite definition. Wide field of vision; individua; 
eye-strength and width adjustments. Leather Casel 
neck and shoulder straps. List price $42. $23-50 
Our price (while limited quantity lasts) 


Lend WINGS To Yo r Eyes! 


CONQUER DISTANCE! See Miles away! 
Observe people, ships, game, scenes, sports OF F 
in the distance! Bring them right to your feet! Open 
NEW Worlds—glorious vistas! Double the Thrill of 
Dashing Sports! An all-year round pleasure giving 
investment. Indispensable for hunting, hiking, motor- 
ing, yachting, races, games, shut-ins, observation, bird 
and nature study, etc. 


Yours For 10 DAYS’ FREE Examination! 
Send NO Money now! Pay 
Our PRlam pp NOTHING on | delivery. 


. » { ENJOY Binoculars for 
~» e 10 Days’ Trial Absolutely 
F REE! 


If pleased, you may pay on Budget Plan: 
$5.00 MONTHLY 


Money Order for $21.75 in FULL SET- 
TLE MENT. 

Order NOW! Limited Quantity! Don’t miss this! 
Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on Delivery! 
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or, if you wish to pay cash at end of 10 
DAYS, deduct $1.75 and send Check or $91-% 


Otherwise return them. 


| Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House | 
“2 Generations of Honorable Dealings” 
| 365 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. | 
Largest Retailers of Binoculars in America. 
| Gentlemen:—Send me the 8-POWER BINOC- | 
ULARS for 10 days’ FREE Trial on above plan. 
( ) Hensoldt ( ) Mareschal. Check preference | 


Address 
| Clip and mail this Adv. NOW. Please tell us some- | 

thing about yourself. We will appreciate and popes 
| the information. THANK YOU. ‘Time 8-16-26 | 


x NY ANY NYS NVA NYI NY I NVI NVI NYA YI SINT NI S i! 


Time, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edi- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Niven Busch, Laird S. Golds- 
borough (Foreign News), John S. Martin 
(Books). ad 

Weekly Contributors— Munson Havens, 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Wells Root, Myron Weiss, 
Faith E. Willcox, Eugene P. Warner, New- 
ton Hockaday, Arthur D. Parker Jr. 

Published by Time, Inc., H. R. Luce, 
Pres.; B. Hadden, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 
45th St., New York City; and Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Subscription rate, one year, postpaid: In 
the United States and Mexico, $5.00; in 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circula- 
tion Manager, Roy E. Larsen, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 

For advertising rates address Robert L. 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, Time, 25 
West 45th St., New York City. New Eng- 
land representatives, Sweeney & Price, 127 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; Western rep- 
resentatives, Powers & Stone, 38 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Southern representative, 
F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pacific Coast representa- 
tive, Roger A. Johnstone, Alexander Bldg., 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 





year he published Godhead, a pow- 
erful story of a “superman” whose 
original he discovered while cover- 
ing a strike on the Gogebic iron 
range, northern Michigan. The 
contrasting humor and whimsy of 
his new novel is as astonishing as 
it is joyous. 


Eye-In-A-Shadow 


OBERLIN’S THREE StTaGES—Jacob 
Wassermann — Harcourt Brace 
($2.50). In the first of the three 
stories of this book, a man softly 
enters the bedroom of a young girl 
about to be sent to an asylum. She 
is his ward. She is tubercular. 
She loves life and is bidding it 
farewell as she dresses herself a 
last tinie before her mirror. She 
is so pre-occupied that she fails to 
notice her guardian’s entrance, or 
a shooting riot that is in progress 
in the street. He sits in a shadow 
watching, then steals away, deeply 
moved. . . . The scene is a good 
metaphor for the practice of 
sombre Psychologist Wassermann, 
the eminent German author of 
Gold, Faber, etc. He, too, studies 
people, himself and others, from a 
dusky corner; a steady, penetrating 
eye of consciousness unobserved in 
its observation of innermost human 
processes. Obscurity necessarily 
results when, by artistic gesticula- 
tion, this eye-in-a-shadow reports 
what it beholds to a companion or 
reader. Yet Wassermann’s art is 
great, and, amply rewards people 
of patience and perception. He 
teaches a lofty philosophy of spir- 
itual purification by experience. 

The central story here is of a 
sensitive German boy, pure in 
heart, whose relations with a 
matured man of his own type, his 
schoolmaster, are grossly misin- 
terpreted. The schoolmaster is dis- 
graced, broken, and Dietrich Ober- 
lin’s “second stage” follows—an 
emotional fixation for a girl of 
unearthly beauty, who is found 
dead, evidently a suicide, an hour 
after he first sees her. The third 
stage is the transferring of his 
love to the dead girl’s twin sister, 
who then kills his love, enabling 
him to escape into normal young 
manhood, by confessing to jealous 
sororicide. By inference, Oberlin 
may attain to his schoolmaster’s 
spiritual plane later in life. 


Wonderful Disguise 


LAVINIA AND THE DEvit—Camilla 
York—Dutton ($2). This book has 
the recommendation of the dis- 
criminating London literary agent 
who selected The Constant Nymph 
and The Hounds of Spring for 
U. S. publication. That is all it 
has. In jerky, not very bright 
language, it recounts how, in the 
midst of modern British looseness, 
an Austro-Irish debutante of Lon- 
don matched the wiles of her rival, 
a man-eating Russian countess, by 
disguising herself and living with 
the hero, a warm blond youth, with- 
out his knowing it. 


Tus Penton Press Co., CLEVELAND 





GUTZ 


1) What are male citizens of 
the province of Mantua, Italy, for- 
bidden to do for moral and hy- 
gienic reasons? (P. 14.) 


2) To do what did President 
Coolidge stoop down in his barn- 
yard? (P. 5.) 


~ . 


3) What embarrassed a Swiss 
monk? (P. 13.) 


4) How long is the fake tail on a 
Filipino native? (P. 6.) 


5) Why were Swedes shocked to 
hear that one Nora would have a 
baby in January? (P. 16.) 


6) In what publication appeared 
the advertisement, “Not a laxative 
a it by the jar—Ford”? (P. 
29. 


. . 


7) Who “slurps” his 


soup, 
“dunks” his bread? (P. 30.) 


8) How many latches on Dr. 
McDougall’s rat-teaser? (P. 16.) 


9) Who was “just quiet” when 
he was not “aroused, excited or 
happy”? (P. 8.) 


10) Who is scheduled to visit 
the U. S. bringing alb, chasuble, 
dalmatic and tunicle? (P. 18.) 


11) What shocking reversal of 
policy has the grave New York 
Times implied? (P. 26.) 


12) What did Mrs. Coolidge ask 
Mr. Jervis not to forget? (P. 5.) 


13) Complete the Tigerish phrase: 
“France is not » even to 
her . <2. 12.) 


14) “Why did Italian peasants 
curse gallant Umberto Nobile? 
(P. 14.) 


15) What Phi Beta Kappa man 
has led 16,000 strikers for 30 
weeks? (P. 9.) 


16) For what may Britons take 
a _—_ on June 29, 1927? (P. 
16. 


. . . 


17) What rare new character in 
fiction cries ‘Macte!”, “Hercle!”, 
“Conclamatum est!”? (P. 31.) 


18) What short-cut reasoner 
propounded: “A drop of salt water 
is the whole story of the Pa- 
cific Ocean.”? (P. 24.) 

19) Name by nickname two of 
the four Marx brothers. (P. 27.) 

20) What- sum did critics late- 


ly agree was the correct gra- 
tuity for a common shave? (P. 21.) 
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Give a gift that Says “Bon Voyage” 


for all of Lifes cruise 


ES, it is easy to discharge a gift obligation 
lightly . . . and often quickly. 

But the fairest flowers wilt, and the best 
booksare soon discarded, and the most tempt- 
ing candies and fruits areall too quickly gone. 

Far wiser is he who chooses gifts more 
lasting, gifts that daily brighten the lonely 
hours of the traveler in foreign lands, gifts 
that ever revive fond memories in the hearts 
of those both far away and close at hand. 

Your jeweler specializes in gifts of this 
sort. Gifts constant and imperishable, like 
the good-will they betoken; gifts useful and 
practical, like the true friendship they sym- 
bolize . . . gifts that serve . . . gifts that 
last as does the affection that prompts them. 

If your wish is for a gift particularly ap- 
propriate for the traveler, your jeweler can 


AME 


show you diaries, passport cases, bill folds 
and stationery portfolios in the finest of 
leather, silver trimmed. 

Or those other expressions of the true and 
loyal heart —signet rings, gold and silver pen 
knives, pendants and bracelets, or that most 
reliable of all traveling companions —an 
Elgin watch. 

So, if you would say “Bon Voyage” for all 
of life’s cruise, say it with a sincerity that 
echoes down through the corridor of the 
years—say it with gifts from your jeweler’s 
precious store . . . with “gifts that last.” 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


ADDRESS 


Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free- Elgin National Watch Company, Dept.68 Elgin, I. 





**The Day After the Fire’ 


With important records protected 
by Safe-Cabinet and Safe-Kardex 
this business man’s property is 
safe. Insurance claims are promptly 


collectable. Accounts receivable 


are intact. He is already renewing 


business, Could you do as well? 


“Protected Records Maintain Business Control 
in the Emergency” 


— control through adequate records insures business 
profit. It gives management thechance to foresee the day-to- 
day changes in the requirements of the business in finance, in 
investment, in materials for production, and in sales and sales 
promotion. Properly planned records give a true picture of these 


needs and how to provide for them, 


{ 

The loss of the records that cogtrol these factors in business 
success is as great a calamity as the'destruction ri age assets. 
Out of all firms that meet with fire losses—including those that 
have protected their stocks with insurance—a large proportion 
are unable to resume business successfully 


Protect your records—make sure that your business control can 
be maintained in any emergency 

All valuable records can be easily protected. Safe Cabinet 
Division of Rand Kardex Bureau has for its special mission the 
study of the need for record protection and the prevention of fire 
losses. It can make a survey of your fire risk that goes beyond 
estimating the ordinary dangers. It can show how to protect the 
control of your business. 

This is a part of the service of Rand Kardex Bureau, a great 
organization whose work it is to increase business profits through 
better management and control. With its help you can reduce the 
unproductive investment and protect the unprotected investment. 


yy Cae Se. N.S es 


ma 


KARDEX RAND SALES CORPORATION, Selling Division 
886 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Rand Kardex Bureau 


Rand Kardex Library Bureau Safe-Cabinet Globe-Wernicke 
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